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Rotes, 


THE EXTINCTION OF PICTISH, 

The Pictish language has much exercised the 
ience of investigators and led to the no small 
exhibition of inkish gall of bitters among contro- 
versialists. What we know of it is very limited, 
viz, that the language really resembled Welsh, 
but with certain phonetic divergencies. Thus, Pean- 
Jahel in Pictish is the Welsh Penguaul and the 
Scottish Cenail or Kinniel, meant for Wallhead. 
Beda further informs us that in his day there 
were five nations in Britain—viz., the English, say 
Teutons; Britons, say Welsh; Scots, meaning 
the Irish ; Picts, not fully identified ; Latins, 
meaning Romanized Celts—who used the language 
of the Latin Church. To say that the Picts are 
not identified simply means that their language is 
lost, for it cannot be doubted that they really re- 
nted that general body of native Britons who 
ved northwards, beyond the boundary of the 
Roman sata and had been previously classed 
as Caledonians. During the later years of Roman 
occupation the entire pro-pretorship of Britain 
embraced Christianity. We know this because 

in A.D, 314 three bishops, viz. one from London 
for Britannia Prima, one from Caer Leon for 
Britannia Secunda, and one from York for the 


Ceesarienses (Maxima et Fiaviana) attended a 
council at Arles in Gaul, that being before Valentia 
was constituted a province. The natives living 
beyond these five districts would remain pagan, 
and be thus further alienated from their com- 
patriots of the provinces, a bitterness added to 
exile from their fair fatherland. 

The word Pict first appears in history during 
the usurpation of Allectus, circa a.D. 296, as 
named in a Roman oration that has chanced to be 
preserved ; it then becomes frequent, and, after 
A.D. 360, is also associated with the Scots, mean- 
ing the native Irish, for that is the real historical 
fact. We read of successive troubles in the north, 
in which accounts the Picts and Scots work to- 
gether just as the Angles and Saxons did at a 
later period ; Angles and Saxons were both 
Germanic tribes, Picts and Scots were both 
Celtic tribes, and all four combined at different 
epochs and in different localities to destroy the 
religion and the civilization planted in Britain by 
the Romans. I say the religion, meaning Chris- 
tianity par excellence; but it is quite probable that 
some of the hostile Picts may have retained a form 
of Roman paganism as distinct from the Druidic 
paganism of the general body, being, in fact, half- 
caste legionaries or colonists, not included in the 
second conversion, and therefore the more formid- 
able antagonists from their semi-military habits 
and experience. 

The Scots, being Irish Celts, made common cause 
with the Picts, who would assimilate to their allies 
from community of object and frequent intercourse, 
a result favoured alike by race, language, and 
topographical propinquity. The coast of Ireland 
at Fairhead, in Antrim, is almost within hail of 
Kintyre, in Argyll, and people from either side 
would intercommunicate, so that a sort of lingua 
franca, a modification of Gaelic and Cymric, would 
arise to facilitate their intercourse. There is no 
talk of Christianity in Ireland before the days of 
St. Patrick, so there would be Druidic priests 
ready to address the natives from either side of 
the North Channel, and able to influence the 
chieftains of both races so as to produce co-opera- 
tion as desired. 

All this time there ap to have been a 
dynasty of native kings in North Britain beyond 
the bounds of Roman influence. We have mention 
of a King Donald a.p. 201; a King Dornadilla of 
A.D. 293 has left us a fort under his name in 
Sutherland, but we are further mystified by a 
desire to call it Danish. The mythical Fingal died 
4.D. 273, and all this before the name of Pict 
turns up by incidental mention of Eumenius in 
his address to Constantius Chlorus. Fergus II. is 
a really historical character of say a.p. 404, and 
in 420 St. Ninias is said to have converted the 
southern Picts of Valentia. So St. Patrick, born 
372, may ethnologically be claimed as a Pict ; we 
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call him a Briton of Strathclyde, and it therefore 
follows that Pict and Briton are, so far, convertible 
terms. We then hear of the Dalriad Scots led by 
Conval a.p. 446 ; Fergus McErch is at Dunstaff- 
nage in 513 ; St. Columba converted the northern 
Picts in 556 ; and Bruide MacMeilan is king of 


the Picts 584, a dynasty — distinct from that 


of the Dalriad Scots. The good Columba filled his 
little Icolmkill with missionaries, and there the 
national dialect was first reduced to writing, pro- 
ducing that language which Beda, who died in 
735, called Pictish, it being the native speech of 
North Britain, now called Scotch Gaelic. 

This, however, is a mere assumption. Let us re- 
capitulate. St. Patrick (372-464, extreme limits) 
must have found or produced a written speech in 
Ireland—he could not address the unlettered 
natives in Latin, scarcely in Cymric British, but 
he must have used a Celtic dialect which could 
only be the language called Erse or old Irish, the 
Irish of the glosses which Prof. Abel and others 
represent as the oldest known form of Celtic. 
The Manx is nothing to our argument ; then comes 
the Scotch Gaelic of Iona ; so, when Beda writes 
of five nations and of five languages, we must 
clearly understand that he could only refer to the 
English, the Welsh, the Latin, the Irish, and the 
Gaelic. It is established beyond doubt that Scotia 
was an old name for Ireland, and, with Beda in 
735, the Scots were Irish and the Picts were pre- 
datory tribes from North Britain, and his defini- 
tion seems quite incontrovertible. It is certain 
that Caledonia could not be called Scotland until 
after 843, when Kenneth II., having defeated 
Bradus VIL, the last of the Pictish dynasty, the 
united Picts and Scots were able to make head 
against the Danes; so when Beda wrote of the 
Scottish language he meant the old Irish, when 
he wrote of the Pictish he meant the Scotch 
Gaelic, which might very well be called Scoto- 
Pictish, just as we refer to the old English as Anglo- 

xon. 

Beda notices the substitution of f or ph for gu 
or w in wall, which phonetic peculiarity is still 
alive, for in Angus, the great seat of Pictish tradi- 
tion, the natives are reported to say far for where, 
fan for when ; this is just what Beda refers to ; so 
we find that the Picts survive though Pictish is 
extinct. There is another word—the Welsh gwyn, 
for white, or fair, is the Pictish jinn or fionn, and 
still preserved in Gaelic. Pictish, however, is 
really extinct, because it never survived to reach 
the stage of a written language; the Picts were 
Christianized from Ireland by the disciples of St. 
Patrick, and the catechumens adopted the written 
language of their spiritual teachers as adapted by 
them to Pictish phonesis. 

Bat there are two inscriptions: the St. Vigean’s 
stone of Arbroath is Pictish, but cut in good letters 
of the so-called Irish alphabet ; the Newton or 


Pitmachie stone may be Pictish but is cut in such 
vitiated, archaic low Roman as to be hieroglyphic 
rather than merely enigmatic; it probably dates 
from St. Ninian, circa a.p. 420, not being in the 
Columban district. A. Hatt. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND, 1788-1882. 
ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA II. 
(Continued from 6% 8. v. 265.) 


1831. Dele Russell (M. A.) and see 1845. 

1836. Horne (Hartwell). Finden’s Landscape Illus- 
trations to the Bible...described by H. H....the most 
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and the Holy Land. By an American. Second edition. 
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and Domestic Manners of the Turks in 1836. Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols, 8vo. 
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1837. Wood (R.). Palmyraand Baalbec, the Ruins of. 
100 plates. Folio. (Pickering; ? reprint of ed. of 1757.) 

1838. Addison (C. G.). Damascus and Palmyra: a 
Journey to the East. With a Sketch of the State and 
Prospects of Syria under Ibrahim Pasha. Plates coloured. 
2 vols. 8vo. London. 

1838. Ainsworth (William FP.) [Sargeon and Geologist 
to the Euphrates esearches in Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Chaldma, vo. Geological sections 
coloured. (Noie, p. 93, physical evidences in the basin of 
the Euphrates and Babylonia of the Noachian deluge.) 
See 1842. ‘ 

1838. Elliott (Rev. C. B.), F.R.S. Travels in...Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Turkey. 2 vols. 8vo. London (Bentley). 

1838. Laborde (A. Léon Jos., Count de). Voyage en 
Orient...prés de 400 yues...Vol. i. Asia Minor: vol. ii. 
Syria. Fol. Paris. N.B, Plates both tinted and 
coloured. 

1838. Lindsay (Lord). Letters from Egypt, Edom, and 
the Holy Land. 2 vols. 8vo. Bohn’s I!lustrated Library. 

1838. [Peppercorne, J. W.] Testimonies to the Fer- 
tility of the Holy Land...comprehending the opinions 
and statements of authors from the earliest to the present 
time. [A Jewish rejoinder to Voltaire’s attacks.} 
London. 

1838 (7). Reeve (E.). Character and Costume in Turkey 
and Italy, with twenty lithographs by Tho, Allom. 
Imperial 4to. London (Fisher). 

1839. Burnes (Sir A.). Travels into Bokhara. Map, 
illustrations. 3 vols. 12mo. 

1839. Paxton (Rev, J. D.). Letters (23) from Pales- 
tine, written during...1836-7-8. Pp. 263, 12mo. London 
(Charles Tilt). 

1839, Wright (G. N.). The Shores and Islands of the 
Mediterranean. Sixty-five plates by Leitch, described by 
W. 4to. 

1840, Bowring (Sir John). Report on the Commerci»! 
Statistics of Syria. Parl. Papers, vol, xxi., for 1840. 
Folio, pp. 139. With careful index. ’ 

1840. Hay (Robert). Views in Cairo. Twenty-nine 
large plates, lithographe! by Hulmardel. Imperial folio. 

1840 (?). Walsh. Constantinople and the Scenery of 
the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, Illustrated with 
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Drawings by Allom. With Descriptions and Historical 
Account of Constantinople by Walsh. Two series, 4to. 
Maps, plates. 

1841. Damer (Hon. Mrs.). Tour through Greece, 
Turkey, an! the Holy Land. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1841. Fellows (Sir Charles). Discoveries in Lycia...a 
Journal kept during a Second Excursion in Asia Minor. 
Imperial 8vo. Many plates. (Murray.) 

1842, Cooley (James Ewing). The American in Ezypt 
..and the Holy Land in 1539-40. 8vo. New York. 
Engravings. 

1342. Bonar (Rev, A. A.) and Robt. Murray McCheyne. 
Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from the 
Church of Scotland. 8vo, kdinburgh. 

1842. Texier (C.F. M.). Description de l'Arménie, la 
Perse, et la Mésopotamie, 2 tomes, folio. Published by 
the French Government. 

1843. Wilkie (Sir David). Sketches of Persons in 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt. Fol. 

1843. Fisk (Rev. Prebendary George). A Pastor's 
Memorial of Eyypt, the...Wilderness...and the Holy 
Land. London (Seeley). 

1843. Formby (Rev. Henry), M.A. A Visit to the 
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1844, Herschell (R. H.). A Visit to my Fatherland... 
Notes of « Journey to Syria in 1843. London, 12mo. 

1844, [Montefiore (Judith, Lady).] Notes...of a Visit 
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of labour, kc. 8vo. pp. 410. Not published. 

1844. Wilde (Sir W. R.), M.R.LA. Narrative of a 
Voyage...in the Mediterranean, including a Visit to 
Algiers, Egypt, Palestine, Tyre, Rhodes, Telmessus, 
Cyprus, and Greece... With observations on the climate, 
natural history, and antiquities...Royal 8vo. Dublin. 
fllustrated. 

1844. Kelly (W. K.). Syria and the Holy Land, their 
Scenery and their People, 8vo, London. 180 wood 
engravings. 

1845. Warburton (Eliot). The Crescent and the Cross. 
Romance and Realities of Eastern ‘I'ravel, JJlustrated. 
Gvo. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

1845. Borrer (Dawson). A Journey from Naples to 
Jerusalem... Together with a Translation of M. Linant 
de Bellefonds's Mémoire sur le Lac Moris. London, 8vo. 
Plates tinted. 

1845. De Sola (Rev. D. A.) and Raphael (M. J.). 
sihtece Treatises. Translated from the Mishna by... 

0. 

1845. Parrot (Dr. Friedrich). Journey to Ararat. 
Translated by W. D. Cooley. 8vo. Map by J. Arrow- 
smith and woodcuts; also scientific papers, chiefly 
Seological. London (Longmans). 

1845, Russell (Bishop Michael), Nubia and Abyssinia 
~-their History, Antiquities, &e. 12mo. New York. 

1845. Schultz (Dr. E. G.), Prussian Consul in Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem. With plan of the Holy City. 8vo. Berlin. 

1845, St. John (J. A.), Egypt and Nubia, their 


Scenery and People...Incidents from the Travels of J. L. 
Marckhardt and Lord Lindsay. S8vo. 125 engravings. 
Wituiam Sewe, 
Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 
(To be continued.) 


Memories or THE Sivkinc or THE 
Grores. — Ninety-nine years and some months 
ago F. M. C. (some of whose experiences as sur- 
geon of the Tonnant at Trafalgar appeared in the 
Christmas number of “ N. & Q.” for 1881) beheld 
nearly all that remained above water of the Royal 
George, which had sunk at her anchorage at Spit- 
head a short time previously, this day a hundred 
years (August 29, 1782). He was then a boy ; and 
having just arrived at Portsmouth with his parents, 
was taken down to the beach to behold the three 
masts, with their tops and topmasts, of the un- 
fortunate ship rising high above the water. Many 
years after his death I met with the engraving by 
W. Birch, from a painting by Viscount Dun- 
cannon, which is now before me, and which repre- 
sents the bare poles, precisely as he described 
them, as they remained in 1789. In his sub- 
sequent naval career he heard much that was 
interesting regarding this singular catastrophe. 

Among those who escaped was a young reefer, 
long afterwards celebrated as Sir P. ——, one 
of the most popular and gallant admirals in the 
service, regarding whose perfectly harmless and 
honourable skill in drawing the long bow many 
pleasant stories were told and concocted by his 
naval brethren. He was said to have inherited 
this art from his father, a Hampshire gentleman of 
importance, who, on sending his son to sea, said, 
“ Remember one thing, P., never tell alie.” P. 
appearing rather startled at this admonition, he 
continued, “ Always remember that you never 
heard your father tell a lie.” Upon which P. 
cried, “ Zooks, father, what a confounded liar you 
are!” A few hours after the catastrophe, Mr. 
— — was seen by his family to open a letter and 
to burst into tears. They crowded around him 
and inquired what had happened. “The Royal 
George has sunk at her anchorage and poor dear 
P. in her!” When all had given way to grief, 
the most composed of the party inquired, “ Who 
has written, papa?” “Why, P., to be sure!” 
“P.! Why, then he is saved!” “No!” (witha 
fresh gush of anguish) ‘No! He is such a —— 
liar, one never believes anything that he says !” 

Some years ago I inquired in “N. & Q.” the 
name of the sailing-master of the Royal George, 
but had no reply. The following statement will, 
I trust, lead to inquiry at the Admiralty, as the 
memory of that gallant seaman deserves a place in 
our naval history. A bo&tman who for many 
years afterwards used to ply from Common Hard 
(Portsea was then Portsmouth Common) related 
that on the fatal day the master, whose wife lived 
in Marlborough Row, came to the Hard, and 
desired to be taken off to the ship, As they 
neared the Royal George, the master suddenly 
exclaimed, “She will sink! Give way!” The 
boatman, turning bis head, saw that the ship was 
in a position of extreme peril, and began to back. 
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“Give way, man! Give way!” shrieked the 
master ; and a few strokes of the oars enabled him 
to spring upon the companion ladder. The man 
said that he could just see him rush up and appear 
to fall into the now almost hesteental entry-port, 
It was only by the greatest exertion that the 
waterman pulled his boat beyond the vortex. 

Fifty years ago, a well-known character in 
Portsmouth was an aged man, the only person I 
ever saw who wore his hair “clubbed,” who ap- 

to live by picking up small flotsam and 
jetsam on the sea beach past Southsea Castle and 
Lump’s Port to Langston Harbour. It was said 
that this man enriched himself by landing many 
bodies thrown up from the sunken ship, only to 
empty their well-filled pockets and to bury them 
in the sand above high-water mark. It is notice- 
able that only thirty-five of the nine hundred dead 
found a resting-place in the great grave at King- 
ston. So the epitaph tells us, although it is 
stated in Warne’s Cowper that “two or three 
hundred bodies floated ashore and were buried in 
Kingston Churchyard.” 

In after years F. M. C. knew a warrant officer 
whose dog was drowned in the ship. The dog’s 
collar, with the boatswain’s name engraved upon 
it, was brought up by divers about the year 1835. 
It is probably in some museum. If so, I should be 
glad to hear the name again. : 

I notice that G. A. S. charges the Historic Muse 
with inconsistency in having given three different 
reasons for the sinking of the Royal George— 
(1) mismanagement in heeling the ship over ; (2) 
the force of a sudden gust of wind ; (3) displace- 
ment of the guns. Naval officers generally held that 
a combination of these three untoward circumstances 
led to the calamity. The tombstone at Kingston 
gives the first, Cowper in his poem gives the first 
and second. CaLcurrensis. 


Taomas Wivyvirr, Bisnor or Lixcoty (Wood- 
Bliss, Athena Oxon., iv. 813). — See Bodleian 
catalogue, under “ Fr. Rous.” Whear’s Charisteria, 
123. Summoned to appear before the committee 
for plundered ministers (MS. Baker, xxvii. 438). 
Tanner MSS. In trouble about a sermon 1622 
(Birch’s Court and Times of James I., ii. 304). 

Hewry (Wood-Bliss, Athene Ozon., 
iv. 652).—E. Wells dedicates to him his Xenophon 
(Oxon., 1703, 5 vols.). Friend of Gilbert’s. 
Calamy’s Own Times, i. 272, 444, 447, 448, 450. 
Fr. Atterbury, Vindication of Bishop Smalridg, 
Dr. Aldrich,tand Himself from the Reflections of 
Oldmizon relative to Lord Clarendon’s History, 
1733. Thomas{Milles, in his preface to Cyril of 
Jerusalem (Oxon., 1703), says of Aldrich:— 

“ Cuius beneficio quicquid id est otii litterarii, quo in 
hac academia fruor, acceptum quanta possum gratitudine 
refero, et a cuius auspiciis omnia que ad eruditionem, 
bonos mores et primzvam religionem promovendam 
faciunt sibimet spondeant ecclesia et academia.” 


Tanner MSS. Alumni Westmonasterienses, 155, 
Will (at Oxford) proved Jan. 5, 1711. Gent. Mag., 
1738, p. 271b; 1784, p. 506 (his epitaph). Dic- 
tionary and histories of music. Le Neve-Hardy, 
Fasti, ii. 514. Biographia Britannica, and Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of the Useful Knowledge 
Society. Burton, Genuineness of Lord Clarendon’s 
History, pp. 19, 35 seq, 41. Monk's Life of 
Bentley. In the correspondence of the time, and 
in the prefaces and dedications to the editions of 
ancient classics published at Oxford at his sugges- 
tion, there is frequent mention of the Dean of 
Christ Church. “N. & Q.,” 5" S. v. 445. Watt 
ascribes to the dean an edition of Epictetus and 
Theophrastus, [Oxon.] 1707. The editor was 
Charles Aldrich, who dedicates the Epictetus to 
his uncle the dean. Joun E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


Miss Srricktayp aNnp Bisnor Latiwer.—lI 
think it worth while to call attention through 
“N. & Q.” to what seems to me to be a very 
serious misrepresentation in one of Miss Strick- 
land’s interesting and popular works, The Lives of 
the Bachelor Kings of England. Her topic being 
Edward VI. and his surroundings, she thus 
speaks of Latimer’s advice to the young king on 
the subject of his marriage :— 

“ The zealous preacher, in this his first sermon, thought 
proper to favour the young bachelor king, his sovereign, 
with some wholesome matrimonial advice, for after 
descanting on the ‘evil inclinations and weakness of 
women, and the difficulty husbands found in ruling one 
wife well,’ he earnestly exhorted his majesty ‘not to 
marry more than one at a time, and to take heed that 
he made a proper choice, and that she was of the house- 
hold of faith.’” 

Who would not gather from this that Latimer 
entertained the idea of a double marriage on the 
part of the king as a possible contingency, and 
that in objecting to it he did not take the high 
ground that it would be an offence against Chris- 
tian morality, but the very low one that two such 
contemporaneous unions would cause an undue 
amount of “trouble in the flesh”; and further, 
that under pressure he might probably have 
granted to Edward the same licence for polygamy 
that Bucer, Luther, and Melanchthon granted to 
Philip of Hesse, and later on, on the strength of 
this precedent, the Protestant Consistory of Berlin 
to Frederic William II. of Prussia. Some of 
your readers may be as much surprised as I was 
to find Latimer, in the passage to which Miss 
Strickland evidently refers, really speaking in a 
sense entirely different and opposite, “ Neither 
shall he [the king] multiply to himself wives” 
(this was part of his text) :— 

“* Although we read that the kings among the Jews 
had liberty to take more wives than one, we may not, 
therefore, attempt to walk inordinately, and to think 
that we may also take many wives; for Christ has for- 
bidden this unto us Christians. And let us net impute 
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sin unto the Jews because they had many wives, for 
they had a dispensation so to do. Christ limiteth us to 
one wife only, and it isa great thing for a man to rule 
one wife rightly and ordinately, for a woman is frail 
and proclive unto all evils ; a woman is a very weak vessel 
and may soon deceive a man, and bring him unto evil. 
It is a very hard thing for a man to rule well one 
woman. Therefore let our king, what time his grace 
shall so mind to take a wife, choose him one which is of 
God, that is, which is of the household of faith,” &c, 


Miss Strickland has unaccountably missed en- 
tirely the point of the “zealous preacher's” ex- 
hortation ; and, of course without meaning it, 
done him a monstrous injustice, which I think 
ought to be exposed. E. R. 


Apvaycep Liperats 1x 1771.—The following 
list of the then advanced Liberals is taken from an 
old newspaper in my possession, probably the Public 
Advertiser, dated Feb. 22, 1771. It may be of 
interest to such readers of “ N. & Q.” as are fond 
of the politics of the reign of George III. :— 


“The following 159 Gentlemen are the standing Toast 
in all public Companies, who are Friends to the happy 
Constitution, and the Liberties of the People: Ben. 
Allen, Cha. Anderson, Sir Edw. Astley, John Aubrey, 
George Aufrere, Wm. Baker, Isaac Barre, Cha. Barrow, 
Nathan. Bayley, Aubrey Beauclerk, Peter Beckford, 
ld. Edw. Bentinck, Peregrine Bertie, Hugh Bethel, 
Sir Rob. Bernard, Hon. Edw. Bouverie, Sir Piercy Brett, 
Joseph Bullock, John Burgoyne, Edmund Burke, Wil- 
liam Burke, Geo. Byng, John Calcraft, John Carnac, 
Ld, Geo, Cavendish, Ld. Fred. Cavendish, Ld, John 
Cavendish, Henry Cavendish, Nathan. Chomley, G. B. 
Clarke, Sir Rob. Clayton, Lord Clive, George Clive, Sir 
Wm. Codrington, Sir Geo. Colebrooke, Tho. Conolly, 
C. W. Cornwall, Ric. Hippesly Coxe, Ld, Mayor of 
London, Henry Curwen, Hon. John Damer, Hon. Geo. 
Damer, John Damer, Sir Cha, Davers, Henry Dawkins, 
Geo. Dempster, Earl of Donegal, Rt. H. W. Dowdeswell, 
Wm. Drake, sen., Wm. Drake, jun, Tho. Dummer, 
John Duntze, John Dunning, Tho. Durrant, Sir Mat. 
Featherstonehaugh, Savile Finch, Tho. Fitzmaurice, 
Henry Fletcher, Tho. Foley, sen., Edw. Foley, Geo. 
Forrester, Sir Tho. Frankland, Wm. Frankland, Rich. 
Fuller, John Glynn, Wm. Graves, L. George Sackville 
Germaine. Rob. Gregory, Henry Grenville, James Gren- 
ville, Booth Grey, Sir John Griffin, Wm. C, Grove, Sir 
Wm. Guise, Tho. Grosvenor, Tho. Halsey, Lord A. 
Hamilton, Wm. G. Hamilton, John Hanbury, Bt. 
Hotham, Geo. Hunt, Wm. Hussey, Philip Jennings, 
Lord Innham, Anth. James Keck, Hon. Aug. Keppel, 
Hon. Wm. Keppel, Peter Legh, Sir James Long, Ear! of 
Ludlow, John Luther, Herbert Mackworth, John Man- 
ners, Joseph Martin, Cha. Marsham, Joshua Mauger, 
Sir Joseph Mawbey, Sir Wm. Meredith, Sir John Moles- 
worth, Frederick Montagu, Sir Roger Mostyn, Geo. 
Musgrave, Tho. Noel, John Norris, Richard Oliver, 
Hugh Owen, Francis Page, Robert Palk, Sir John 
Palmer, John Parker, Richard Pennant, Sir James 
Pennyman, Cha. Penruddock, Cons. Phipps, William 
Plummer, Edward Popham, Alexander Popham, Geo, 
Powlet, Tho. Pownell, Robert Pratt, Chace Price, John 
Radcliffe, Denys Rolle, Sir John Rous, John Rushout, 
Sir John St. Aubyn, Anth, St. Leger, Sam. Salt, Sir 
Geo, Saville, James Scawen, John Scudimore, Henry 
Seymour, Wm. Fane Sharpe, John Smith, Fred. Stan- 


Betton Strachey. Humphrey Sturt, Lord Geo, 


James Sutton, Robert P. Tayler, Juhn Tempest, 


B. Thompson, Tho. Thornton, Hon. T. Townshend, Rt. 
H. T. Townshend, James Townsend, Barlow Trecothick, 
Charles Turner, Earl Verney, Sir Francis Vincent, Ro. 
Boyle Walsingham, John Walter, Viscount Wenman, 
Tho. Whichot, Richard Whitworth, Sir H. Wilkins, Tho. 
Willoughby, Sir C. Wray, Sir Geo. Yonge.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


A Warertoo Man.—Just lately paying a 
visit to Horncastle, I sought in the churchyard 
for a gravestone which was an object of much 
reverence to me in my boyhood, To my disgust, 
I found some “ improving” vicar, many years ago, 
had caused the gravestone to be laid flat. After 
much difficulty I found the object of my search, 
going fast to decay, grass and moss gradually 
destroying it, and the inscription nearly illegible. 
It is a pity this brave and estimable man should 
be utterly forgotten, so I made a correct transcript 
for “ N. & Q.”:— 

In Memory of 
Peter Pogson 
A native of this town 
late paymaster sargeant in the first 
or grenadier regiment of guards, 
In which he served twenty-one years 
with Distinguished credit. 
During his service he was in more than 
twenty engagements. 
At Barossa he was made paymaster sargeant. 
At Bergen Op Zoom he was rewarded with 
The Badge of honor, entitling him to 
additional pay, 
And at Waterloo he received the medal, 
and was admitted an out pensioner of 
Chelsea Hospital. 
In private his conduct was as upright as in 
The service of his country it had been brave. 
He died April 17% 1822, 
Aged 41 years, 
I have heard his widow, a fine handsome woman 
even to the last, who was at the battle of Waterloo, 
and in other engagements with him, say that he 
was in more than twenty engagements and never 
received a wound, and was killed at last, in his 
own house, by a blow from a drunken man in the 
pit of the stomach. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


DevonsHirE Heratpry.—“ Heraldry is no 
trifle in Devon, where a single coat may ramify 
into some dozen differences. At least a dozen of 
my labourers could show good coats of arms” 
(Mozley’s Reminiscences of Oriel College, &c.). This 
agrees with all I have read of Devonshire family 
arms. Thus, in the Heralds’ Visitation of Devon- 
shire, 1564, Harleian MS. 3288, the shield of 
Dennis contains 12 quarterings; that of Cople- 
stone 11; Pyne, 10; Tresylyan, 10; Monke, 9; 
Paulet, 8; Barnfield, 8; and Blewitt, 8. In the 
Visitation of 1620, Coplestone of Upton Pyne 
has 13 ; Rouse, 10 ; Stukeley, 8 ; and Carew, 7. 

In Ellacombe’s History of Bitton, reference is 
made to the licence granted to Sir John Newton 
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to quarter twelve shields ; and there is a shield of 
twenty-four quarterings on a tomb in the Newton 
Chapel in Bristol Cathedral. In a history of the 
family of Colby, Great Torrington, the author, the 
Rev. F. T. Colby, of Litton Cheney, asserts his 
claim to “the nineteen quarterings of Anthony 
Coplestone, my greut grandfather,” 

s there any limit set by the Heralds to the 
privilege of marshalling many quarterings on one 
shield ? 

As an instance of the vicissitudes of families, I 
may mention that in my first curacy, in Dorset- 
shire, two working-men claimed to be descended 
respectively from old Devonshire families, and 
each possessed a copy of his pedigree; one was a 
Courtenay, and the other a Wadham, of the same 
family as the founder of Wadham College, Oxford. 

J. Maske, 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


A Srock or Bees versus Srocx.—A 
good old French bishop, in paying his annual 
visit to his clergy, was much distressed by the 
extreme poverty which prevailed among the 
peasantry. While deploring their impoverished 
condition, he arrived at the house of a curate who, 
living amongst a poorer set of parishioners than an 
he had yet visited, would, he feared, be in a still 
more woful plight than the others. Contrary, 
however, to his expectations, he found appearances 
very much improved. Everything about the 
house wore the aspect of comfort and plenty. The 
good bishop was amazed. “ How is this, my 
friend ?” said he. “You are the first man that [ 
have met with a cheerful face and a plentiful board. 
Have you an income independent of your cure?” 
“Yes, sir,” said the clergyman, “I have. 
should only starve on the pittance I receive from 
the poor people that I instruct. Come with me 
into the garden, and I will show you the stock 
that yields me an excellent interest.” On going 
to the garden, he showed the bishop a large range 
of bee-hives. “There is the bank from which I 
drawanannual dividend. It never stops payment.” 
Ever after that memorable visit, when any of his 
cle complained to the 7 of poverty, he 
would say to them, “ Keep bees, keep bees ! 

Parr. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Tar Invention or Haysom Cass.—As Mr. 
Hansom has generally been considered the in- 
ventor of the cabs which bear his name, the 
following, which I suppose may be accepted as an 
authoritative statement, is worthy of a place in 
“N. &Q”:— 

“ Haxsom Cans.—(To the Editor of the Daily News). 
—Sir,—My attention has been called to your article on 
this subject. The prevalent idea that the late Mr. J. A. 
Hansom was the inventor of the cab bearing his name 
is altogether a mistake. Mr. Hansom invented a cab 
which, though safe, was not successful, on account of its 


great weight, arising from the peculiar construction of 
the axle. The cab now in use was in all e-sential 
features the invention of my late father, Mr. John Chap- 
man, who was afterwards better known as the founder 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and the author 
of a work, which was an authority twenty-five years ago, 
on the Cotton and Commerce of India. 1 have a copy of 
the specification of my father’s patent (taken out in con- 
junction with Mr. Gillett), and also published reports of 
trials establishing the validity of the patent. These and 
other papers which I have prove that what I claim for my 
father’s memory is undoubtedly true, Should you care 
to see any of them, I shall be bappy to call at your office 
and submit them to you.—Faithfully yours, J. Wa.us 
Cnuapman, 11, Sutherland Gardens, Harrow Koad, W., 
July 28. P.S.--In justice to Mr. Hansom, I ought to 
add that I believe he conceived the idea of lowering the 
body of the cab, and thus rendered it more safe than the 
two-wheeled vehicles which existed before his patent 
was taken out.” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Str W. Taomson: tHe Moon AnD THE 
Weatner.—Sir W. Thomson’s remarks at the last 
meeting of the British Association remind me of a 
jingle I heard many years ago from ene who had 
been a life-long observer of the weather. It may 
be worth preserving in “N. & Q.”:— 

“ The moon and the weather 
May change together ; 
But change of the moon 
Does not change the weather. 
If we'd no moon at all, 
And that may seem strange, 
We atill should have weather 
That ’s subject to change.” 
ELucee. 
Craven. 


“Cur anp ruy.”—Here is a good early, but I 
suppose by no means the earliest, example of the 
use of this expression :— 

“Wm. Compton, the cooper, call* and told me that 
James 2", the papistical, was cut and runne to across 
the sea, and that the glorious Prince of Orange was 
marvelously recev* by all the nobility and gentry, and 
‘twas like a triumphal march all the way from Torbay 
unto Westminster.”—* Diary of Thomas Osborne,” in 
Suss. Archaol. Coll., vol. xxiv. 136. 

E. H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tae Sion or “Tae Quix.” — There is at 
Putney “The Quill” tavern, and I am told the 
sign exists elsewhere. The quill—unlike such 
implements as the plough, the harrow, the anchor 
—symbolizes a craft so grave that it seems some- 
what out of place as an inn sign. May it not be 
that we have in “The Quill” “ Le Jeu de Quilles” 
(the Skittles) ? Henry 


Monmovrasaire the fol- 
lowing quaint saying of an old Monmouthshire 
peasant may be worth noting, though the sense is 
not very clear: “ There be three things that never 
comes to no good—Christmas pigs, Michaelmas 
fowls, and parsons’ daughters,” R. H. B. 
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Music onty: Day Amusement.—A worth 
Cambrian at the recent Eisteddfod, or Wels 
Musical Festival, after staying a short time at the 
concert, walked off, shaking his head, exclaiming, 
“T like singing and drinking by turns. Here it is 
all sing and no drink. That will never do!” 

Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Essex Transactions. — I 
should be much obliged if any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
could put me in the way of buying a complete 
copy of part iii. only (¢.¢, pp. 173-256) of vol. v. 
of the Transactions of the Essex Archwological 
Society. I have inquired of booksellers for it now 
for nine years without success, and want to put 
vol. vy. in the same binding as its learned and 
delightful fellows. H. 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sr. Jonn’s Cottece, Camprince (5).—The ad- 
mission books of Sc. John’s College, Cambridge, are 
in course of publication. Any one who can identify 
the following places named in them, and will com- 
municate his discovery to Pror. Mayor, Cam- 
bridge, will greatly facilitate and improve the 
work :— 

Swadell (?Swale Dale), Yk. 

Clincheton, Norf. (Wm., son of Rob. Auburn, Gent., 
Feb., 1647/8). 

Ringstey (? Ringstead, Norf.). 

Suley (!Sulby, near Nuseby), Northants, (Wm. Lynne, 
Gent., 1649). 

Houghend, Lanc. (James. son of Geo, Jackson). 

Bilson, Leic. (? Bilston or Billesdon). 

Landshaw in Craven, Yk. 

Lloyndu, Merion. (! Monmouth). 

Long Kirby, Linc. (Rob. Garland, son of Robert G., 
clerk, 1651). 

Tewdith, Kent (John, son of Thomas Tarrey, clerk, 
born there 1637). 

Martin (? Merton), Norf. (Robert, son of Rob. Bullock, 
Esq., born there 1635). 

Lowworth, Linc., site of a school (? Louth). 


_Ocress, a Term Heratpry.—Some time 
since I wanted to find instances of the occurrence of 
the word ogre and its feminine form ogress in Eng- 
lish writers, This led me to look up the heraldic 
term ogress, which seems to have been treated 
with some neglect. The word is not to be found 
in many of the dictionaries ; ¢.g., Minsheu (who 
rather neglects heraldic terms), Wedgwood, and 
Skeat, with others, omit it. Webster has it, also 
Latham’s Johnson, and so had N. Bailey, for I 
find in his Universal Etymological English Dic- 
tionary, eleventh edit., 1745, and in the separate 


vol. ii., second edit., 1731, the two forms, agresses 
and ogresses; but usually no etymology is given, and 
no instance of its occurrence in general literature. 
The new Imperial Dictionary (Ogilvie), has “O.F. 
ogoesse,” whence, I know not ; others imply that it 
is an adapted use of ogress from ogre. Manuals of 
heraldry give the word with an explanation of its 
use or meaning ; I do not notice any of its origin. 
Thus Edmondson writes that pellets, called also 
ogresses, are the “ peculiar names given by the Eng- 
lish to the Roundels which are black, and called 
by the French Torteaux-de-sable”; “they repre- 
sent bullets for guns”; “in blazon they are gene- 
rally termed pellets, but some of the ancient 
heraldic writers call them gunstones”; and he dis- 
tinguishes them from wastals, which were torteaux. 
So Gwillim speaks of “ Roundles of which Leigh 
giveth examples of nine sundry,” of which “num- 
ber 5 we call Pellets or Ogresses.” If we go back 
a good deal further and appeal to the Book of 
Coat Armour, in the Book of St. Albans, we find 
in part i, on p. 20, Il. 21, 22, “ Oglys be calde in 
armys gonestonys”; ‘ Tortlettes be calde in armys 
wastell,” and elsewhere “ tortellis yt be litill cakys.” 
Thus, while later writers use ogresses as a plural of 
a singular form ogress, the earlier writer has oglys 
as a plural. From literature I may quote this 
interesting instance, which is given in Mr. Arber’s 
English Garner, vol. v. p.391. It occurs in Parthe- 
nophil and Parthenophe, Sonnets, &c., by B. Barnes, 
1593, which Mr. Arber has reprinted “from the 
unique copy.” Sonnet xc. opens thus :— 
“My Mistress’ Arms are these ; fair clear and bright, 

Argent in midst where is an Ogress set 

Within an azure ann'let, placéd right.” 
That is, his “ mistress’ arms” are her eyes, a black 
ball or pupil, torteau de sable, in a blue iris. In 
Leigh, however, ‘‘ the Rundle called a Guze (i.¢., 
number 8) is resembled to the ball of the eye.” 
What is the origin of the word oglys, and how did 
the form ogresses arise in English? Is there any- 
thing English for it to come from ? 

O. W. Taxcock. 
Norwich. 


Tae Dene Hotes Essex.—Mr. William 
Linton Wilson, of Chigwell, writes as follows in 
the Standard of August 13, 1882:— 


“It is very remarkable that no acceptable solution of 
the problem, ‘What were the Dene Holes made for?’ 
has yet been offered. They cannot have been pitfalls 
for the capture of large animals, for this reason: the 
shaft is considerably leas than four feet in diameter, and 
in some cases less than three feet. An animal larger 
than a dog cannot get down them. Then, sgain, the 
cavern we visited on Saturday was eighty feet four and 
a half inches below the surface of the ground. This, 
again, precludes the possibility of it being a pitfall, for 
the ancient hunter would be unable to recover his prey 
from such a depth. The six large apartments which 
constitute the splendid cavern in question have been 
beautifully excavated to measurement, by excellent work- 
men, whoever they were. The whole of the material 
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dug out has been carefully removed, for not a barrowful 
remains at the mouth of any of the Dene Holes (of which 
there are seventy-two in this one small wood), and they 
appear all to go down to the upper chalk, and no deeper ; 

ey swell out into of noble pro- 
portions, and leave the narrow band of black flints, like 
an ornament, running round the wall of each cave. 
Smugglers may have used them ; but who can have made 
them, and when can they have been made? They are 
mentioned by Cesar, Tacitus, Varro, and many later 
writers, yet their history and their purpose are a pro- 
found mystery.” 
I should feel obliged to any readers of “ N. & Q.” 
who would kindly give exact references to passages 
on the subject in the Latin authors mentioned, and 
in any other ancient or medieval writers. 

Joun W. Bone, F.S.A. 


Tae Parisn Reoisters or Irizip, Sussex, 
1568-1653.—I have lately transcribed the oldest 
register book of the above, and should be glad of 
any information by which I could identify the 
following 

Bacon, Lettice, daughter of Richard, Gent., baptized 
June 6, 1591. 

Bristowe, children of William, Gent., baptized 1642-51. 

Cardno, Mr. William, buried Jan. 27, 1607. 

Chapman, Thomas, Gent., buried Feb. 10, 1645. 

Clouse, Henry Clouse, Gent., and Rose Barber, married 
June 13, 1576. 

Covert, Walter and John, sons of George, Gent., bap- 
tized 1602-3. 

— John, Gent., and Elner Bouse, Gent., married 


Dawes, Eliz., daughter of William and Barbarie, Gent., 
buried 1636. 
Gage, Anne, daughter of Edward, Gent., baptized 1583. 
Gage, Robert, buried 1572. 
aie Anthony, son of Richard, Gent., baptized 


Kelton, Thomas, Gent., buried March 2,1611. He is 
mentioned on a monument as of Adbrightlie, co. Salop. 

Macrith, William, Gent., buried Dec, 2, 1599. Brass 
in Ifield Church. 

Middleton, Arthur, son of John, Gent., baptized 1591. 

Millet, William, Gent., and Anne Macrith, Gent., 
married 1591. 

Thomas, Humfrie, Gent., and Jane Cotten, Gent., 
married 1607. 

Thorppe, Giles, Gent., buried 1631. 

Thorppe, children of John, Gent., baptized, 1632-42. 

Tillinghast, children of Pardon, baptized 1629-31. 

Tillinghast, Mr. Robert, buried August 11, 1631, 

Tillinghast, Simon, buried July 7, 1629. 

Waler, Henrie, and Mrs, Alice Tillinghast, widow, 
married 1629. 

Wall, Sera, daughter of Mr. Moses, buried 1627. 

Waller, John, parson of Ifeilde, buried Feb. 24, 1644. 

Woorshipp, Margaret and Martha, daughters of Ed- 
ward, Gent., baptized July 24, 1569. 


Is the Macrith family well known ? 
IsHam LoncpEN. 
Oakwood, Crawley, Sussex. 


Cuantry Priests.— 

“1 Edw. VL, c. 14.—Made over the Chantry Lands, 
&c., to the Crown, provided that yearly premiums 
should be paid to the Priests and others connected with 

foundations ; but it was found more convenient to 


turn those Priests into beneficed Cle h 
their Pensions.”—Latimer’s Works, 123, partes 
Can any of your more learned contributors tell 
me whether the pensions ordered by the statute to 
be paid to dispossessed chantry priests were, as a 
general rule, equal to or less than the rents of the 
lands settled on the chantries by the founders; 
and, if less, what—so far as is known—would be 


the difference ? H. W. Cooxes, 
Astley Rectory, Stourport, 


Otrver Cromwett.—“ Ausum eum que nemo 
bonus auderet perfecisse, que a nullo nisi a fortis- 
simo perfici possent.” The above words are in- 
scribed on a portrait of Oliver Cromwell at Hey- 
don Hall, Norfolk. Is the passage a quotation 
from Tacitus? If not, whence is it derived ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Two Porrraits.—Many years ago I purchased 
at an auction in Calcutta a pair of oil paintings, 
——— of a lady and a gentleman, apparently 

th foreigners, and of noble birth. Recently, on 
washing them, I found inscriptions, viz., on the 

entleman’s, “ Anno 1618, wtat. 29”; on the 
lndy’s, 1618, wtat. 16.” There is a coat of arms 
on each ; on that of the gentleman it is Argent, 
three fleurs-de-lis sable ; and on that of the lady, 
Argent, a chevron sable between three mallets 
les, 

I call the latter charges “ mallets gules”; they 
are bent at an angle, and the handle comes out of 
the inner angle. The red is, moreover, rather 
scarlet or orange than gules. There is a coronet 
over each coat; that of the lady has fifteen, the 
other eighteen, small balls or pearls on it, those 
in the centre and at each end being double. Can 
any of your readers help me to identify these 

rtraits? I think they are Flemish or Spanish ; 
both wear lace collars or ruffs, and are in them- 
selves fine paintings, and in good condition. 

E. ©. B. 

“Tae Devit’s Hanpwritixe at Queen’s Cot- 
Lece, Oxrorp.”—In the Private Journal and 
Literary Remains of John Byrom, edited for the 
Chetham Society by the late Canon Parkinson, of 
Manchester, mention is made of an excursion by 
Dr. Byrom to Oxford, where he saw, amongst other 
objects of interest, the devil’s handwriting in the 
library at Queen’s College. Not having the book 
at hand renders me unable to verify my reference. 
One or two members of the society of Queen's 
College have told me that they did not know to 
what this referred, and in an account of that noble 
library which recently appeared in “N. & Q.” 
(6 S. iv. 441, 461) it was not alluded to as 
having an existence amongst its literary curiosities. 
Dr. Byrom (1691-1763), though best known as 
the author of the Christmas hymn Christians Awake, 


&c., invented a well-known system of shorthand, 
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and the characters or hieroglyphics which he saw 
may either have had some reference to shorthand, 
or may have been some ancient spell. Let me ask 
whether they are still in existence, and if so, what 
are supposed to be their origin and meaning ? 
Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Tue Book or Accounts OF THE WARDENS OF 
FRATERNITY OF THE Hoty Gnost 1n Basine- 
STOKE, A.D. 1557-1654,” recently published by 
subscription, containg various entries upon which 
I seek information. The following are some 
of them :— 

Table of St Erasmus.—“ It’m payde for a tabell of S' 
erasmus xvj” (1558). 

Dossattes.—‘‘It’'m payde for fagattes for bakinge of 
the pies and dossattes, and the boyle meate vij ” (1558). 

Sysze, syses.—“It'm paide for a quartern of Syse to 
John Shelborne iii*.” (1558). “ It’'m p* for tapers and 
Syses at whitsontyde ii*.” (1560). 

Guneousse.—“ It’m p* for the mendynge of the gune- 
ousse of the skool howsse doore vj*.” (1565). 

Clames.—It'm p* more for naylies for the clames and 
lockes iiij*.” (1565). Query clamps? 

Twistes—“ Item to Dredge for lockes and twistes 
0. 2. 0” (1609). 

J. 8. A. 


Basingstoke. 


Corrine an Ivrant’s Untucky.—A 
remarkable instance of appearance versus super- 
stition came to my knowledge recently. A 
— wife having an infant in arms with 
long hair on its head was desirous of improving 
the child’s appearance by cropping it, but as it is 
said to be unlucky to cut a baby’s hair, she gained 
the desired end by biting it off with her teeth! 
The incident occurred in an adjoining village. Is 
this a common superstition ? G. J. Dew. 

Lower Heyford, Oxon. 


Sr. Grorcr.—The spring festival being kept 
on April 23, it would be a matter of interest to 
St. George’s societies here, in Canada, and the 
United States to know what authority there is 
for keeping our autumn festival on November 3, 
the day of the dedication of St. George. 

Hype Ciarke. 

82, St. George's Square, S. W. 


“Zacutus’s Linkes.”—In a dialogue between 
Philautus and Timothy, in Hobbe’s State of Nature, 
p. 46, when alluding to a book of the former en- 
titled Humane Nature, the latter says: “ Which 
being distinguished into three parts—de corpore, 
de nomine, de cive—each of the Consequents 
begin at the end of the Antecedents (like Zacutus’s 
linkes) and insist thereupon as the latter booke 
of Euclid upon the former.” I should like to ask 
what is meant by “ Zacutus’s linkes.” 

C. L. 


Preacuers.—I shall feel greatly obliged for 


particulars respecting the following authors of 


printed sermons: John Garmston, M.A., master 

of the Free School in Lincoln, 1718; Jer. Tid- 

combe, 1732; Daniel Mayo, M.A., 1732; Walter 

Harte, M.A., 1737; Henry Read, 1737; David 

Bradberry, 1766; Nathaniel White, 1768; Richard 

Ramsden, M.A., 1795. Cuarues A. Feperer, 
Bradford. 


James orn Marsaat.—Can any 
octogenarian tell me anything of a kind old friend 
of my early boyhood, who was also the friend of 
Godwin and Lamb? He was the M—— who 
“sweat like a bull” as he witnessed the damna- 
tion of Godwin’s tragedy of Antonio, so amusingly 
recorded by Elia. He is also mentioned some- 
where in Talfourd’s Memorials. He lived in his 
latter days in Everett Street, Brunswick Square, 
and left one widowed daughter, whose name was 
Davis or Davies, who died some years ago s.p. at 
Frome, in Somersetshire. He was a ‘‘man of 
letters”; but I was not, when I knew him, old 
enough to know his precise status in the literary 
world. I should be grateful if any one who still 
recollects a kindly, cheery, and clever old man 
could and would tell me anything he knows 
about him. H. K. 


Renunciation oF Sport Conscientious 
Morives.—A friend of mine has asked me to 
write to “N. & Q.” to inquire whether any 
healthy and robust man really fond of sport, 4. ¢., 
of hunting, shooting, and fishing, and who has for 
any length of time indulged in one or more of 
these pursuits, has ever been known to give up it 
or them entirely from conscientious motives or 
scruples.* He does not wish for any discussion— 
indeed, he altogether deprecatesit. All the friends 
he has consulted, including myself, tell him 
they do not believe that such an ideally con- 
scientious being exists. He is of opinion, how- 
ever, that there may be one or more, and wishes 
to make out whether it is so.t F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Marvy ork Mawpy Cartp.—A crosspatchy 
child in Nottinghamshire is called a “ mardy 
child,” in the southern counties a “ mawdy child.” 
I cannot find the word in any dictionary in my 
possession, including, of course, Halliwell. Is it 
the French maldit, a word occasionally met with 
in French books, but not admitted into French 
dictionaries ? E. Copnam Brewer. 


Avsurn Parisn Recisters. — This village, 
which formerly existed near Bridlington, has long 


* Of these motives or scruples the principal one is, I 
take it, that no one has a right to tuke the life of, or 
inflict suffering on, any animal for the sake of his own 
amusement. Vegetarianism is not included among them. 

t+ He would have sent this note to a sporting paper, 
but he feels sure that no one who had renounced sport 
for these reasons would continue to read a sporting paper. 
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since been lost by the encroachments of the sea. 
The church was pulled down by licence from the 
archbishop in 1731, and the bells are in three 
private houses in Yorkshire. I have tried in vain 
to ascertain what has become of its parish registers, 
and shall be glad of information on the point. 
There are many mentions of Auburn in the regis- 
ters of Carnaby, Fraisthorpe, and Boynton, but 
neither at Boynton nor Bridlington is there to be 
found a book of the Auburn registers. 


J. Goutton ConsTaBLe. 
Walcot, Brigg. 


Vorez tar Porrer.—The fullest notice of him 
that I am acquainted with is that in Chaffers’s 
Marks and Monograms, pp. 677-9. Can any 
reader refer me to other and larger sources of 
information as to his origin and early history? 
He used to represent himself as one of the old 
French aristocracy blighted by the Revolution. 
Did he, in his profession, represent historical truth 
or his own imaginative fancy? 8. H 


Avrnors or Quotations WanTED,— 
“ The horny-handed sons of toil.” T. W. C. 


* Gifts are the beads of Memory’s rosary, whereon she 
reckons fond remembrances of love and old affections.” 
J.H 


“The mocking fiend who never spoke before, 
But cries,‘ I warn'd you !’ when the deed 


Replies. 


WINTERTON, NORTH LINCOLNSHIRE. 
S, vi. 84.) 


I am highly delighted with the verses in which 
“Winterton poor Pindar” made his claims at 
the time of the enclosure, and the more so from 
well remembering his son and successor in office, 
Thomas Cooper, who was also town crier. He 
lived in a very picturesque old thatched cottage, 
since destroyed, in the angle formed by the Holmes 
Lane with the Appleby Road, the sight of which 
from a distance has no doubt gladdened the eyes 
of many a traveller from Brigg way to Winterton. 
I have had the good fortune to find a daughter of 
Thomas Cooper now living in Winterton, from 
whom I have obtained the following notes, She 
does not remember her grandfather Richard, but 
has heard ber father talk about him (he was buried 
Feb. 14, 1829, aged eighty-five: Winterton reg.). 
He used to have a barrel of ale for midsummer, 
the Winterton feast; but on one occasion, when he 
would have it tapped before the proper time, his 
wife Betty said, “ Well, Richard, if you will have 
it tapped afore midsummer, you mun, but I think 
it’s a very great sin.” They lived in a cottage, 
which was pulled down long before I can re- 


Lane to the one mentioned above, in a field called 
“ Old Cooper Garths” in a map attached to the 
Winterton tithe award of 1841. Here Richard 
Cooper kept cows, &c., and the land remained 
very productive long after it had been thrown into 
an adjoining field. The granddaughter does not 
know that either her father or her grandfather ever 
had a bit of land of his own, and the vicar and I 
have examined the award of 1771 without finding 
any evidence that the pindar’s claims were in any 
way regarded. He appears, however, to have been 
fairly well-to-do notwithstanding. His eldest child 
Thomas was christened March 7, 1771/2, so that 
if born when Richard pleaded for his “ Poor 
famley,” he was the sole member of it who was 
then, as Mr. Howxetr might say, in esse. This 
Thomas when grown up succeeded his father, as I 
have said, in the office of pindar, and probably the 
father had been town crier, as the son certainly 
was. He rode on a pony or a donkey, and the 
bell which he bore is still in use. He inherited 
from his father the power of rhyming, but I regret 
to say I have not been able to recover any of his 
productions. He used to go to church, and when 
there put his pocket-handkerchief on his head, 
which covering his daughter would remove, as not 
being seemly in her eyes. He “liked a sup,” but 
not so as to get tipsy. Being, like his father, 
something witty and humorous, he was excellent 
company, and folk would treat him sometimes. 
“Once,” said his daughter, 

“he got rather too much, and mother scolded ; so what 
does father do but he goes out and sends doctor to her. 
When doctor came she was found to ‘ail nowt,’ so doctor 
came away, and found Thomas waiting for him at 
Blacksmith Corner to see if there was any medicine to 
take back. ‘I thought,’ said Thomas, ‘that she'd 
bursted her gall, she was so bitter wi’ ma.’ Soon after 
the doctor had Thomas to do a bit of gardening for him, 
and, when they settled up, deducted 2s. 6d. for his ‘little 
bill.” Thomas said he was not aware he ‘ewt’ him 
anything. ‘Oh!’ said the doctor, ‘don’t you recollect? 
It's for my journey when your wife burst her gall.’” 
My informant told me that her father and her 
uncle Richard used to sit and talk over old times 
and tell tales, “ while they had to take their pipes 
out of their mouths and laugh while the tears ran 
down.” Would that we had some of these tales f 
Thomas was buried May 7, 1859, aged eighty- 
eight. J. 

Winterton, Brigg. 


Porta (6% §. vi. 88, 133).— 
These names occur in the excessively rare, curious, 
and valuable book entitled— 

“Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, ubi Humana Omnia 
non nisi Somnium esse docet; atque obiter plurima 
scitu sane quam digna commemorat, opus a Francisco 
Columna compositum, &c.”— Venetiis, in didibus Alds 
Manutii, 1499, folio. 


This extraordinary work is written in so hetero- 


member, just on the opposite side of the Holmes | clite a dialect, consisting of a mixture of Italian, 
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French, Latin, Hebrew, and Greek words, that a | 


translation is almost indispensable. In French, 
there is that of Béroalde de Verville (Paris, 
Kerver, 1561, folio); and the “ traduction libre” 
of J. G. Legrand (Paris, 1804, 2 vols. 8vo.) 

An account of the book will be found in Re- 
nouard’s Annales de l’'Imprimerie des Aldes, vol. i. 
p- 28; and a full and interesting description is 
given by T. F. Dibdin in his Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana, vol. iv. pp. 145-65. 

This mystical love-tale is an inexhaustible mine 
of curious learning, quaint conceits, and obscure 

bolism. It is the finest specimen of the press 
of Aldus and of the art of wood-engraving in the 
fifteenth century. The designs with which it is 
profusely embellished — arabesques, borders, 
initials, ornaments, classical and other — were 
formerly attributed to Raphael, but are with 
greater probability ascribed to Giovanni Bellino, 
the master of Titian and Giorgione. It is a rare 
book to prig from; and many an author, designer, 
and architect has been indebted to its marvellous 
pages without feeling the necessity for taking the 
public into his confidence. (See Gwilt’s Elements 
of Architectural Criticism, p. 84.) 

Mirabeau has founded an interesting tale upon 
the story of Poliphilo and Polia; but a later and 
more interesting piece, derived from the same 
source, is the charming story of Charles Nodier— 
the last he ever wrote—which, after its first 
appearance in the Bulletin de l’Ami des Arts, 
appeared separately under the title of Franciscus 
Columna, dernitre Nouvelle de Charles Nodier, et 
priécédée d'une Notice par Jules Janin (Paris, 1844, 
8vo.). It is also reprinted in Nouvelles, suivies des 
Fantaisies du Dériseur Sensé, par Charles Nodier 
(Paris, 1850, 8vo.). Wicttam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


“A montnh’s minp” §. vi. 205).—The 
point we want proof of is that, whereas a “ year’s 
mind” unquestionably meant a mass once a year, 
a “month’s mind,” on the contrary, meant thirty 
masses on thirty consecutive days. I have never 
seen this point proved yet. Can it be proved? Mr. 
Brady’s Clavis Calendaria (1813), ii. 197, is dead 
against it. 

My friend Mr. W. G. Stone has just shown me 
& quotation in Southey’s Common-Place Book 
from Sir Thomas More’s Supplycacyon of Soulys, 
fol. 42, which seems to show that More took the 
“month's mind” for an anniversary: “Then 
devysed we some doctour to make a sermon at our 
masse in our monthis mynde, and there to preche 
to our prayse with some fantesy devysed of our 
name.” 

Bishop Fleetwood, Chron. Prec. (1745), p. 109 ; 
and Cowel (1727), under Tricennalia, are the 
other way ; but we want earlier authorities. 

Those who assume that a trental always meant 


thirty masses on thirty consecutive days should 
remember that the most famous trental, St. Gre- 
gory’s, consisted of three masses on each of the ten 
chief feasts of the church, beginning with Christ’s 
birth at Christmas, to the nativity of Our Lady on 
September 8. See my Religious, Political and 
Love Poems (E.E.T.S.), p. 87. 
F, J. Furs1vatn. 


Mary Queen or Scots: tue Cotour oF HER 
Hair (6 §. iv. 485; v. 114, 218, 231, 295, 318; vi. 
138).— Mr. Picxrorp’s observation as to the 
colours of pictures changing will be readily re- 
cognized as true by all who study pictures and 
who paint themselves ; even twelve years will alter 
the tone of an oil painting; and some colours are 
more apt to change than others. Again, all oil 
paintings are exposed to air, dust, or light, and do 
not keep their colour so clear as smaller pictures 
in distemper or miniatures on ivory, which, being 
generally protected by a case or glass, may fade 
but do not darken with age, and so are more 
safe to judge from in a case like the present. The 
colour of the hair of Mary Queen of Scots has 
often been a disputed point, so many of her 
pictures having hair of quite different tones of 
colour ; for this reason I looked with much interest at 
a miniature lent by the Queen some few years ago to 
one of the loan exhibitions of old masters at Burling- 
ton House. This was a square miniature on ivory, 
half length, and from the date and general appear- 
ance may have been the one sent by Mary to Eliza- 
beth before the death of her husband Francis IL., 
as there was one sent about that time, and after 
his death Mary would have been represented in 
her “white mourning.” The age of this portrait 
seemed to agree with the date ; the dress was pink 
velvet or satin with pearl ornaments ; the hair was 
very fair, and more decidedly red than I have seen 
in any other picture—in fact, the same colour as in 
the early portraits of Elizabeth—and the colour of 
the whole very fresh. In later pictures the hair is 
sometimes quite dark brown; but as she grew older 
it is often mentioned that she wore wigs of different 
coloured hair ; and in an interesting book, Causeries 
d’un Curieux, by F. Feuillet de Conches, is men- 
tioned the collection of wigs made by a French 
gentleman, who had, among other historical wigs, 
two, if not more, that had belonged to Mary Queen 
of Scots, and had been in the possession of one of 
her maids of honour after the queen’s death. It 
is some time since I read the account, and have not 
got the book to refer to, but I think it also men- 
tions that these wigs were of different colours; and 
this would corroborate the assertion that in her 
later portraits the hair varies in coloar, and cannot 
be relied on as strictly correct. Strix, 


The following, from the World of August 30, 
may interest your readers :— 
“ Apropos of the colour of Mary Stuart's eyes, a ear- 
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respondent writes : ‘I have a miniature of her in a gold 
setting (French) of her period, which represents her 
with blue eyes and red hair. I believe it is known that 
she wore wigs of different colours, for most of her por- 
traits give her dark brown hair. We may, perhaps, con- 
clude from this that her hair was really.red, and, of 
course, her eyes blue, as few persons would choose red 
hair, but might prefer to appear with it dark,’” 
Hewry G. Hore. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Bewray anv Berar (6" §. vi. 7, 72, 110, 199). 
—Mnr. Wesp’s recollection, that his father’s parish 
clerk used this verb in complaining of the dirt 
made by birds in the church, would be all the more 
valuable if the word was spelt beray. In my reply at 
the second reference I noted the distinct origins of 
the two verbs: bewray, to disclose, to censure, and 
beray, to befoul, to slander. Whatever may be 
the history of the former word (as to which I have 
grave doubts, though bowing to Pror. Sxear’s 
authority), I am inclined to refer the latter toa 
root-verb ray, indicating that peculiarity of mud- 
splashing which is familiar to every one who 
has written fast with a sharp-pointed steel pen 
and in consequence bespattered the paper. In 
such cases the dirt rays from the point where the 
pen sputtered. Another derivative, aray, to dirty, 
to afflict, to ill treat, is of less frequent use in the 
sixteenth century than beray; but neither ray nor 
either of its presumed derivatives is in Prof. Skeat's 
Dictionary. Ray occurs twice in The Taming of 
the Shrew (III. ii. and IV. i.), and possibly, if not 
ey aray once, in Shakespeare’s Sonnet 146. 

ay is not in Shakespeare, but bewray is of fre- 
uent occurrence there, and, with one exception, in 
the sense of disclose. That exception is in Lear, 
III. vi. 109, where it should be spelt deray, and 
means to make foul. Here are four examples of 
beray, all from one play :— 

“ But our fellow Shakespeare hath given him a purge 
that made him beray bis credit.” — The Returne from 
tote be plaine Lad 

* That...... ets bis sonnes aine ies 
to beray a Ladies Il. pores, 

“ He that...... makes a set speech to his greyhound...... 
and if the dog......chance to beray the rome.”—Jbid. 


II. vi. 
an Yet they do nothing but beray my house.”—ZJbid., 
. ii, 


I need hardly say I could add indefinitely to these 
examples. I will only say further that, whatever 
be the history of these words, I have always found 
that bewray has a direct or indirect reference to 
disclosure, and beray a direct or indirect reference 
to defilement. I am quite prepared to learn from 
Pror. Skear that he regards ray as nothing more 
than beray without its head, and certainly the two 
verbs are quite consistently employed, just as if 
that were the case. C. . 

Athenseum Club. 


At the last reference the word intended is beray, 
to dirty; see Halliwell. The common practice of 


introducing a note about a word under a heading 
with which it has nothing whatever to do is much 
to be deprecated. Watrer W. Sxear. 


Dwarrs (6 §. iii. 166).—In my collection of 
portraits of remarkable characters are the follow- 
ing, under the heading of “ Dwarfs ”:— 


John Jarvis, page of honour to Queen Mary, died in 
1560, aged fifty-seven years. Height, forty-four inches, 

Jeffery Hudson, dwarf of Queen Henrietta Maria, 
died in 1682, aged fifty-seven years. Height, eighteen 
inches at the age of thirty. 

Count Joseph Boruwlaski, the Polish dwarf, exhibited 
in this country, died August 17, 1835, aged ninety-six 
years. Height, thirty-nine inches. The following lines 
appear at the foot of his portrait :— 

“* Mysterious Nature ! who thy works shall scan? 

Behold a Child in size, in Sense a Man.” 

Wybrand Lolkes, exhibited at Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
Easter, 1790. Height, twenty-seven inches; weight, 
fifty-six 

ohn Wormberg, aged thirty-eight years. Height, 
thirty-one inches. Undated, but the dwarf wears the 
dress of the early Hanoverian period. 

Madame Teresia, the Corsican fairy, exhibited in 
London October, 1773. Height, thirty-four inches; 
weight, twenty-six pounds. 

Chevalier Desseasau, “remarkable for his vanity,” 
died February, 1775, aged seventy years. 

“Lady” Morgan, “the celebrated Windsor fairy.” 
Height, thirty-six inches, aged forty-five years. Intro- 
duced to George ITI. and Queen Charlotte at the Queen's 
Lodge, Windsor, August 4, 1781. 

Thomas Allen, “the surprising small man.” Height, 
thirty-nine inches, aged thirty-five years. Exhibited 
abcut the country in company with Lady Morgan. 

Owen Farrell, the “ Irish dwarf.” Height. forty-five 
inches. A scarce folio print of 1742 represents him in 
Covent Garden, near St. Paul's Church. 

Simon Paap, “the celebrated Dutch dwarf,” exhibited 
in England in 1815. Height, twenty-eight inches; 
weight, twenty-seven pounds. 

Nannette Stocker. Height, thirty-three inches. Ex- 
hibited in London in 1815. 

John Haupman. Height, thirty-six inches. Ex- 
hibited in company with Nannette Stocker. 

Lucy Wanmer, publicly exhibited in 1801, aged fifty- 
three years. Weight, forty-five pounds; height, thirty 
inches, 

Charles S. Stratton, “Tom Thumb,” exhibited at the 
Princess's Theatre in the character of Napoleon, Feb- 
ruary, 1844, aged thirteen years. Height, twenty-five 
inches; weight, fifteen pounds. 

“The Fairy Queen,” exhibited at the Cosmorama 
Rooms, Regent Street, in 1850. The “smallest child in 
the world.” Height, sixteen inches; length of foot, 
two inches; weight, four pounds; aged sixteen months. 
In one of the portraits she is represented seated in a tiny 
chair placed upon atable. A gentleman's hat is placed 
beside her, but when seated she does not reach to its brim. 
In the handbills she is stated to be of “healthy appear- 
ance, lively disposition, and amusing manners.” 

The Midgets: Lucia Zarate. Weight, four pounds 
and three-quarters; height, twenty inches ; aged eighteen 
years. ‘‘ General Mite.” Weight, nine pounds; height, 
twenty-one inches; aged seventeen years. Exhibited 
at the Piccadilly Hall in 1881. 


The exhibitor of the “ Midgets” “ challenges 
the whole world,” in any sum up to 100,000 dollars 
(20,0001), to produce rivals of his exhibits. He 
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says: “I will present 1,000 dollars to any infant 

three months of age or over that weighs less than 

Lucia Zarate.” From the above list it will be 

seen that Jeffery Hudson was less in height, and 

that the “ Fairy Queen” was less in weight, than 

either of the “ Midgets.” Wittram Rayner, 
133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, 


Roop-torts (6 §, vi. 8).—There was at Sefton, 
in Lancashire, forty years ago, a beautiful and 
rfect rood-screen, minus the rood and figures, 
ut it retained at the back or eastern face the 
treadles by which the beam might be reached skil- 
fully hidden from the front by the tracery. It had 
been moved from its place, but I think I read 
some years since that it had been put back again. 
This will be the specimen easiest, probably, of access 
to Mr. WaTERTON. Joun SLarrer. 
Reading. 


New anp Atrerep Scripture Proper Names 
(5" S. xii. 6).—In my previous note on this sub- 
ject I pointed out the alterations in proper names 
which might be expected in the Revised New 
Testament. As I anticipated, we have only one 
new name, Pyrrhus, Acts xx. 4 (“Sopater of 
Bercea, the son of Pyrrhus”), The names Persis, 
Rom. xvi. 12, and Epaphroditus, Phil. iv. 18, 
only occur once in the New Testament, and 
are omitted in the oldest MSS., but are still re- 
tained by the revisers. The names to be altered, 
as I mentioned, were: Amplias to Ampliatus, 
Rom. xvi. 8 ; Priscilla to Prisca, Rom. xvi. 3, and 
1 Cor. xvi. 19 ; Phygellus to Phygelus, 2 Tim. i. 
15; Bosor to Beor, 2 Pet. ii. 15; Julius to 
Julianus, Acts xxvii. 3. The last has not, how- 
ever, been adopted. The following additional 
alterations are made: Timotheus to Timothy, 
Acts xvii. 14, and elsewhere; Urbane to Urbanus, 
Rom. xvi. 9; Junia to Junias, Rom. xvi. 7; Lucas 
to Luke, Phil. 24; Jude to Judas, Jude 1 ; Cyre- 
nius to Quirinius, Luke ii. 2. It is worthy of re- 
mark that though Jude is altered to Judas, the 
title of the epistle remains unchanged. The 
American revisers do not wish the alteration, but 
to place a marginal note, Greek, Judas. They also 
read Chuzas for Chuza, Luke viii. 3. 

Freperick E. Sawrer. 

Brighton, 


“How coa?” (6% S, vi. 88.)—This phrase was 
much used in Essex thirty years ago, and prevailed 
more or less for about five years amongst the farm 
labourers. Very often the expression was “ How 
goes?” and “How goes it?” It was used as a 
friendly greeting, and considered by the rustics as 
very courteous ; it is now seldom heard in Essex, 
and was superseded by the salutation “ What 
cheer?” which some, following sound rather than 
sense, pronounced “ What shire?” or “ What 
shire, lad?” “ How go?” (as pronounced in Essex) 


“How goes?” “How goes it?” and “ What 
cheer ?” were always called out short and quick, 
and very loud, noise being accepted for heartiness. 
J. W. Savi. 
Dunmow, Essex. 


“Tae Town anp County or” (6% S§. vi. 88). 
—This query may be answered by Browne Willis, 
1716 (Not. Parl., ii. 407). He observes that Queen 
Elizabeth, by letters patent, dated June 23 in 
the tenth year of her reign, 

“taking notice that Pool had been incorporated by 
antient Kings of this Land, ratifies and confirms their 
Privileges ; and by the same Letters Patent incorporates 
them a-new, and grants as followeth, viz, That the Town 
of Pool shall be and ever remain a free Town of itself, 
consisting of one Mayor, two Bailiffs, Burgesses, and 
Commonality for ever hereafter ; and that they and their 
Successors shall be a Body Politique, and have Power to 
sue and be sued, and capable to purchase Lands; and 
that the Mayor shall be Escheator of the Town and 
Suburbs and Clerk of the Market. She also, by the same 
Letters Patents, severed it from the County of Dorset,and 
made it a County of itself, and to have a Sheriff and to 
keep a Court, and hold all Pleas, with divers Immunities; 
several of which it exercises, as trying of Malefactors 
within its own Jurisdiction, which the Corporation does 
by procuring a Commission from the Crown, to save the 
Expences of treating the Judges,” &c. 

The charter granted by King Richard II. to the 
mayor and citizens of York provides that 

“the City of York, with the Suburbs and Precincts of 
the same according to the Limits and Bounds, which 
now are and be contained within the Body of the County 
of York, be from hence-forth clearly separated and ex- 
empted from the same County, in all Things, as well by 
Land as by Water; and that the said City of York and 
Suburbs of the same and Precincts be from hence-forth 
a County by itself, and be called for ever The County of 
the City of York.” 

The town of Nottingham is also a county in itself. 
Who has not read of the sheriff of Nottingham 
and Robin Hood ? AurrepD WALLIS. 


The land-division “ county” has for many ages 
represented a district of local government, and so 
when the king, out of special grace, grants to a city 
or town that it shall govern itself and not be sub- 
ject to the authorities of the county, he creates it 
a county of itself, 7. ¢., a city or town whose eo | 
or local government district is co-extensive wit 
its own boundaries. It continues to be a city or 
town, but in addition is made into a county, and 
so its title becomes “the city or town of A” and “the 
county of the city or town of A.” See 3 Geo. I. 
c. 5, where are enumerated twelve cities and five 
towns which are counties of themselves. 

F, WappineTon. 

Weymouth. 


The meaning of this is that the town is a county 
in itself, with all the rights and privileges of a 
county as well as of a town, which are very 
numerous and important, and such towns are 
described as the towns and counties of the towns 
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of Amongst others which enjoy this privi- 
lege by charter »re London, Norwich, York, Wor- 
cester, Bristol, Nottingham, Berwick-upon-T weed, 
Southampton, Canterbury, Chester, Lincoln, Glou- 
cester, as well as the two named by Anon. 
Epwarp T. Duxy. 


r “Tt was early held to be unquestionable that any town 
or city might be constituted a county of itself by royal 
charter, and thereby exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the sheriff of the county within which such city or town 
was locally situate, provided a sheriff or sheriffs of such 
county of a city, or county of a town, were constituted 
at the same time, so that the execution and administra- 
tion of justice might be provided for as effectually as 
before the erection into a separate county of the city or 
town.......It was also laid down that the boundaries of 
the city, and the county of a city, are generally the 
same.”—Grant's Law of Corporations, 1850, p. 348. 

The correct expression is “the city and county of 
the city of Blank,” or “the town and county of 
the town of Blank.” See the above-quoted work 
for further information. HIRONDELLE. 


§. vi. 199, 280; S. ii. 
257, 355).—This punishment is not altogether 
abandoned in our days, as may be seen from the 
following extract from the correspondence in the 
Daily Telegraph of Wednesday, August 30, 1882, 
p. 5, col. 5:— 

“ Amongst the incidents that have occurred in this 
city (Alexandria), one that was disgustingly barbarous 
was witnessed this morning on board an Egyptian cor- 
vette lying in the harbour. Four men, after being 
flogged, were tied in couples facing each other, and 
drawn up to the yard-arm on the port side. They were 
then lowered into the sea, dragged under the ship's 
bottom, and hauled on deck, by which time the men 
were nearly in a dying condition. The incident has 
caused a profound sensation.” 

W. E. Bocxtey. 


§. vi. 219).—It is rather 
astonishing to be told that W. Hedley was the 
inventor of the locomotive. It would be as 
reasonable to say George Stephenson, when 
both adapted a neighbouring locomotive of the 
great inventor, Richard Trevithick. Next year 
will be the fiftieth year from the latter’s death. 
Will his Cornish fellow countrymen think of a 
statue for him, of whom they are so proud ? 

Hype 


Tae Cuttivation or Sarrron 1x Enonanp 
(6™ S. vi. 89).—The saffron crocus (Crocus sativus) 
was introduced into England by a traveller from 
the East in 1339. In the reign of Elizabeth the 
cultivation of the crocus was largely carried on in 
Essex, chiefly at Saffron Walden. It was culti- 
vated also to a small extent in Cambridgeshire so 
recently as fifty years ago. M‘Culloch’s Dictionary 
of Commerce (1835) states that saffron is also 
“imported from Sicily, France, and Spain ; but 
the English, as being fresher, more genuine, and 
better cured, is always preferred.” It is now chiefly 


imported into England from Kashmir and the 
country about the Hindu Koosh. Its home culti- 
‘vation has practically ceased. The demand for 
saffron is considerably less than formerly. An 
ounce of the S. crocus fetches from forty to fifty 
shillings, whence the saying “as dear as saffron,” 
Cuas. Jas, Finer. 


Cowrer on Bunyan (6 vi. 109). — 
Macaulay’s authority was Cowper’s m Tiro- 
cinium ; or, a Review of Schools, dated Nov. 6, 
1784. The lines are those from 135 to 146, and 
commence 

“Ingenious dreamer, in whose well told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail, 
Whose bum’rous vein...... 

I name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame, 

Yet ev'n in transitory life's late day 

That mingles all my brown with sober gray, 
Revere the man, whose ?:/yr/m marks the road 
And guides the Progress of the soul to God.” 


Epwarp Sotty. 


Otrver Cromwett Protector or France 
(6™ §S. vi. 214).—I know of no evidence which 
shows that Oliver Cromwell ever took upon him 
as part of his style and title “ Protector of France.” 
It seems to me extremely unlikely that he should 
ever have done so. In the document known as 
the Instrument of Government, which he sub- 
scribed December 16, 1653, the first article is as 
follows 

‘That the Supreme Legislative Authoritie of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the Dominions thereto belonging, shall bee, and reside 
in, one person, and the People assembled in Parliament ; 
the Style of which Person shall bee, Lord Protector of 
the Common-wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 
Oliver’s coins and seals, so far as I have had an 
opportunity of examining them, contain no evi- 
dence of the French title, neither does the coffin- 

late, an engraving of which may be seen in 

oble’s Memoirs of the Protectoral House of 
Cromwell, third ed., vol. i. p. 290. 
Epwarp Psacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Mepat or Oniver Cromwett (6 S. vi. 129). 
—The medal Cot. Hurcuinson describes does 
not commemorate any particular event in Crom- 
well’s life beyond the fact of his having filled the 
kingly office as Protector of the Realm. Dassier, 
the well-known Genevese artist, by whom it was 
struck, came to this country in 1740, and executed 
a series of medals of the English sovereigns in the 
same style from William I. to Henry VIII., when 
contemporary medals are first found, and sub- 
sequently of some of our succeeding rulers, includ- 
ing the piece in question, not the least interesting 
of them. Joun J. A. Boas. 

13, Claremont Terrace, Exmouth. 


John Dassier is mentioned in Walpole’s Ance- 
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dotes of Painting (vol. iv. 217) as being medalist 
to the republic of Geneva in the time of George IT. ; 
he wished to be employed in the English Mint, 
and struck a series of the kings of England, with 
temples and monuments on the reverse, which 
were published by subscription in 1731. The 
medal of Oliver Cromwell may be one of this set. 
His brother, James Dassier, came to England, and 
was offered a pension of 50/. a year till Mr. Croker 
should die, who was then medalist to the Mint, 
but he was not content with the offer. 

James Anthony Dassier, nephew to John, came 
over on Mr. Croker’s death, and was in 1740 
appointed second engraver to the Mint, but re- 
turned to Geneva in 1745. Srrix. 


Josern Appison vi. 143).—In my copy 
of Addison’s Works, Bohn, 1862, it is stated, at 
p. 163, vol. i., in the Lives of the Poets, that Addi- 
son married the Countess of Warwick on August 2, 
1716. Pror. Mayor quotes August 9 as the day 
of the marriage ; on what date did the ceremony 
really take place ? Henry G. Hore. 


There is a good account of his home, Bilton 
Hall, near Rugby, in Homes and Haunts of the 
British Poets, where much interesting information 
concerning Addison may also be found. Like 
everything that William Howitt wrote, the book 
is worth reading. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tas Revisep Version or New TesTaMENt 
(6" S. vi. 144).—In the notice of the articles in 
the Quarterly Review upon the text adopted by 
the revisers, there ought in justice to be a reference 
to the pamphlet upon this subject which is attri- 
buted to Bishop Ellicott and Archdeacon Palmer, 
and which has been published some little time. 
The title ofthis reply is The Revisers and the 
Grek Text of the New Testament, by Two Members 
of the New Testament Company (London, Mac- 
millan, 1882), There will be found in this answer 
to the objections of the reviewer an historical 
account of the formation of the text before the Autho- 
rized Version in 1611, as subsequently since the 
labours of Mill, and, it may be added, his pre- 
decessor Fell, the leaders in the long series of 
editors by whom the present text, appearing in 
its latest form in the edition of Westcott and Hort, 
has been built up ; as well as a refutation of the 
charges made in the Review. No one, I think— 
whether agreeing or not with its conclusions—can 
study this with attention without feeling indebted 
for the information which it conveys in a clear 
and succinct form upon a subject which is in itself 
involved and intricate, and which it requires a 
wide extent of knowledge fully to understand. It 
contains further an examination of several readings 
to which objection has been made. 

Ep. 


Georce CruixsHank (6% S. vi. 228).—The 
archery 4 ge in The Young Lady's Book, although 
unsigned, is certainly by the great artist; he 
signed it some years ago in my copy of the volume; 
further, it is the only plate in the book from his 
pencil. H. S. Asner. 


The woodcut mentioned by Curapert Bene is 
noticed in Mr. Reid’s catalogue of the works of 
George Cruikshank, among the woodcuts, where it 
is numbered 3602. G. F. Buanprorp. 


SrackroLte Court, Pemsroxesnire (6" S. vi. 
108).—The information asked for about Stackpole 
Court can be obtained in “ The History of Wales, 
written originally in British by Caradoc of Llan- 
carvan, put into English by Dr. Powell, and 
augmented by W. Wynn, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxon., published in the Strand by T. Evans, 1774,” 
pp. 33-5. 8. D. A. 


Tae Cost or Wars (6 §. vi. 169).—A few 
exceedingly curious and interesting particulars will 
be found collected at p. 74 of The Navies of the 
World, by the late Capt. Hans Busk. ee 


Wittram Copserr S, vi, 209).—I shall be 
glad to communicate with H. R. J. 
Ricup. 
61, Brown Street, Manchester. 


PEERS WHO HAVE CHANGED THEIR SURNAMES 
since 1593 (6" S. vi. 43, 194).—Mr. 
points out in thirty lines what I have endeavoured 
to show in two words. We agree in showing that 
the patronymic, or family name, in the male line of 
Lord Sondes is Monson, and not Milles. The 
original name having been Monson, I did not 
think it necessary to encumber my list with the 
intermediate and discarded name of Watson, more 
especially as neither Monson nor Milles represents 
in blood the Watsons. M. E. B. 


Worteyr S. vi. 68, 195).—C. W. first asks 
the derivation of the name, and then pronounces it 
of Norman origin under different spelling. But 
under different spelling it is also German. A 
housekeeper in my father’s service for forty years, 
whose father came from the Black Forest, was 
named Wohrle, pronounced Worley. R. H. B. 


Scour (6 S. vi. 188, 232).—At the latter re- 
ference, the Gothic skura is cited as throwing 
some light upon the verb to scour. I submit that 
there is no connexion whatever, and that the 
suggestion is due to confusion with a totall 
different word. The Gothic skura, like the Scotc 
“scour of wind,” is nothing but the same word 
with the A.-S. sctir, which in modern English is 
spelt shower, 2s explained by me under that word, 
But “to scour a blanket” is, as I have said, from 
Lat. excurare, O.F. escurer. Cotgrave gives 
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“escurer, to scowre, fey, rinse, cleanse, or make 
clean.” The identification of this verb with the 
verb scour in the phrase “ to scour a country” is 
precisely what I contend for. But it is quite out 
of the question to connect either of these words with 
the Gothic skura. 

On referring to the new edition of Jamieson, I 
find he actually takes the trouble to distinguish 
the words by using the spellings skour, skoor, and 
scowr for “ shower,” whilst the spelling scour is 
reserved for “ the act of scouring, a hearty draught,” 

Wa rer W. Skeart. 


Lievria (6" §. vi. 86, 215).—My note was 
meant to convey that Cymry and Lloegr were both 
of Saxon origin, the one containing the word of 
which comb is the modern form, and the other a 
word akin to the adjective low, being, as I now 
think, no other than the early English loghe, low 

. The terminations appear to be the Saxon 
general plural suffix ra, seen in Cumbra-land, the 
old form of Cumberland. My attention was 
specially called to the word in question, in Prof. 

awkins’s Early Man in Britain, where, in 
support of the ethnological theory advanced, it is 
suggested that the Italian and British names may 
be the same. Not to mention others, the fact 
that neither Liguria nor any tribal form of the 
name, in connexion with Britain, occurs in any 
ancient writer, Greek or Roman, is itself a strong 
presumption against the antiquity of the British 
name. The explanation which I have given has 
in its favour the following considerations. It 
gives an an meaning to the words Cymry 
and Lloegr; the former resembles Cumber in 
Cumberland, and the districts themselves are 
both hilly ; and, lastly, there is the analogy of 
the designation, highlands and lowlands, of the 
northern half of the island. The word ewm, which 
is borrowed from the Saxon, like altus in Latin, 
is used in a double sense, indifferently of high and 
low ground. Rhufain (Rome) is either from the 
ey Romanus, or is Rom of Roma with the 

elsh termination en—m being regularly in 
Welsh, in positions liable to infection, changed 
to f (compare the change of the same letter to u in 
Gothic). The Welsh Jli is only used of running water, 
and therefore would not explain Italian Liguria, 
as signifying a country bordering on the sea. But 
Tiger (Loire) may be related to the British name, 
in the sense of the river flowing through the low- 
lands. Of the same origin is lea, and perhaps the 
Lea, formerly Liga. J. Parry. 


Sate ror Sar (6 §. iv. 190, 395, 477; v. 37, 
78, 158 ; vi. 117).—I find that sate was no slip of 
the pen, but was Macaulay’s deliberate form for 
writing the past participle. In the Edinburgh 
Review of July, 1835, is an article by him on Sir 
James Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution 


of 1688. Speaking of the editor of this work, 
Macaulay says: “Our biographer has contrived 
to procure a copy of the thesis, and has sate down 
osha" to pick out blunders.” I was wrong, too, in 
supposing that the use of sate as the past participle 
was a peculiarity of Macaulay’s. Charles Lamb, 
in “Grace before Meat” (Essays of Elia), says, 
“When I have sate (a rarus hospes) at rich men’s 
tables—” Byron also writes thus :— 
* Light was his form, and darkly delicate 
That brow whereon his native sun had sate.” 
Lara, canto i. xxvi. 

In spite, however, of these great names, and of 
others which might be cited, I still think that the 
vast majority of good writers will confirm my 
statement that sate is not the true participle of sit. 

Mr. Estrociet (ante, p. 117) quotes Brownin 
to show that sate is the perfect of the verb. Did 
any one ever doubt it ? JAYDEE. 


Yorxsuire Foix-tore (6 §S. vi. 106).—In 
this country, the expression “It is enough to 
frighten one out of a year’s growth” is in common 
use. Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


To Wrine (6 S. v. 468; vi. 94).—The instance 
—_— of the application of this word is interesting, 
ut we have another familiar use of the word with 
exactly the same meaning when we speak of a 
horse with its withers wrung, i.¢., pressed, and 
that in an intensified and sinister sense—so pressed 
as to be galled with pressure, the skin being 
destroyed. Joun SLatreEr. 


Mr. Sixes is right in spelling the word “wring.” 
Halliwell (Archaic Dict.) gives it as to trouble 
(Dorset), which is very much the sense in which 
the Kentish woman seems to have used it. Barnes, 
in his Dorset Glossary, gives the worfl as a sub- 
stantive only, meaning a press, as a cider-wring, 

J. 

Inner Temple. 


Queen Mary’s Grammar Scuoots (6" S. vi. 
28, 174).—If Mr. Peacock will refer to the Report 
which is abstracted in my reply, he will see that 
the school at York, although founded by virtue of 
letters patent, is not esteemed a royal foundation:— 

“ Situation of School.—York, St. Peter’s School. 

“ Founder.—Nicholas Wotton, Dean, and the Chapter. 

“ Date of Establishment.—1557. Date given is that of 
letters patent of Philip and Mary. 

“ Purpose of Original Foundation.—A Grammar 
School, endowed chiefly by James 1., with property held 
in trust by the Dean and Chapter for the education of 
boys,” &c, 

The school at Brentwood, in Essex, was founded 
in like manner by Anthony Browne and Joanna, 
his wife, in 1558, by letters patent of Philip and 
Mary, but is not entered as of royal foundation. 
Ep. MarsHaltt. 
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“Acervus Mercuri” (5" S, v. 209; vi. 18; 
6" S. vi. 28, 173).—Like Mr. Puart, I had 
offered some remarks upon the query on the 
former occasion of its appearance. I would now 
beg to subjoin another passage from Jeremy Taylor 
which I have lately seen, in addition to the one 
which I mentioned at 5™ 8. v. 209 :— 

“That ’s a burning shame and an intolerable wicked- 
nese, that a minister should be like Marcolis, or the 
statue of Mercury [cf. p. 158 supr., ¢.¢., the passage in 
“N. & Q.,” 5th 8. v. 209), show the way to others, and 
himeelf stand still like a painted block; to be wise 
abroad, and a very fool in his own concerns, and unable 
todo himself good.”” (n.) “ Apud Rabbinos legitur. ‘ Qui 
projicit lapidem ad Markolis’ (Elias Levita, Thisbites, 
in 4to., Isn., 1541).”"—“The Minister's Duty,” 
Serm. x., Works, ed. by Eden, vol. v. p, 510. 

Ep. 


Tae Moon trae “ Parish Lantern” §. 
vy. 288, 418).—The moon has served other purposes 
than as the parish watchman’s aid. Sir Walter 
Scott tells us it was known as MacFarlane’s 
lantern: see note Z to Waverley :— 

“The Clan of MacFarlane, occupying the fastnesses 
of the western side of Loch Lomond, were great depre- 
dators on the Low Country; and as their excursions 
were made usually by night, the moon was proverbially 
called their lantern. Their celebrated pibroch of Hoggil 
nam Bo, which is the name of their gathering time, inti- 
mates similar practices, the sense being— 

We are bound to drive the bullocks, 
All by hollows, hirsts, and hillock, 

Through the sleet, and through the rain. 
When the moon is beaming low 
On frozen lake and hills of snow, 
Bold and heartily we go ; 

And all for little gain.” 

H1RonDELLE. 


An Irish acarnst Snakes (6" S§. iv. 
305, 459).—The belief in the efficacy of Irish earth 
as a charm against snakes, to which your corre- 
spondent has made reference, is illustrated by the 
following passage from Trevisa’s translation of 
Higden’s Polychronicon, vol. i. p. 339 (ed. 1865): 
“ Also powder of erbe of that lond i-sowe in oper 
londes yseb awey wormes so fer forp, pat a torf of 
pat lond i-doo aboute a worme sleep hym oper 
make> hym prulle porn; pe erpe for to scape a 
way.” F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Weatner Procrostication (6% S. v. 346, 
497).—The term “ weather-breeders,” denoting a 
succession of hot days, followed by a storm, has 
been used in this country as far back as I can 
recollect. Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


A Yarp or Beer (6" S. v. 368, 394, 456 ; vi. 
77).—I have often heard of “a yard of pump 
water,” but never saw it measured with accuracy ; 
and have tasted “a yard of Cambridge butter.” 
There was also in 1828—and long before—a blind 


alley leading out of Bridleswick Gate, Nottingham, 
now risen with the times to Victoria Street, where 
“a yard of ale” could be had on the siphon prin- 
ciple, to the landlord’s benefit, great care and 
practice being requisite to direct the liquor to the 
mouth, that (except to experts) flew in all directions 
but the right, to the merriment of the witnesses 
and the caterer’s profit, Whether it is there now 
I know not. W. L. Sammons, 
Cape Town, South Africa, 


A correspondent writes to the Warehousemen 
and Drapers’ Trade Journal that the proprietor of 
the “Red Lion,” at Retford, Notts, has in his 
possession a yard measure for the retailing of beer. 
The vessel is of glass, has a trumpet-shaped mouth, 
and gradually tapers off to its termination, where 
it is formed into a small bulb. The present owner 
has not any knowledge of its ever having been 
used, as it was included in the inventory when 
the business was taken over, some forty years ago. 

S. Wittiam Beck. 

Bingham, Notts. 


Maccoty Jonyson, Fiopter AND 
Lorp Frame (6" §, iv. 513, 546 ; v. 157, 238).— 
As several particulars concerning this eccentric 
character and his eccentric epitaph have been 
recorded in “N. & Q.,” perhaps it may be inter- 
esting also to record the inscription placed as a 
corrective on a stone by the side of his tomb :— 
“If chance hath brought thee here, or curious eyes, 

To see the spot where this poor Jester lies, 

A thoughtless Jester even in his death, 

Uttering his jibes beyond his latest breath, 

Oh, stranger, pause a moment, pause and say, 

To-morrow, shouldst thou quit thy house of clay, 

Where wilt thou be, my soul? In Paradise? 

Or where the rich man lifted up his eyes? 

Immortal spirit, wouldst thou then be blest, 

Waiting thy perfect bliss on Abraham's breast, 

t not of silly art, or wit, or fame, 

Be thou ambitious of a Christian's name ; 

Seek not thy body's rest in peaceful grove, 

Pray that thy soul may rest in Jesus’ love. 

Oh, speak not lightly of that dreadful day 

When all must rise in joy or in dismay ; 

When spirits pure, in body glorified, 

With Christ in heavenly mansions shall abide, 

While wicked souls shall hear the Judge’s doom, 

‘Go ye accursed into endless gloom.’ 

Look on that stone and this, and ponder well ; 

Then choose ‘twixt Life and Death, 'twixt Heaven 

and Hell,” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Anywuen (6% §. iv. 367, 542; v. 56, 78, 139; 
vi. 136).—I have had pointed out to me the 
following instance of the occurrence of this word. 
In the introduction to Oliver Cromwell’s Letters 
and Speeches, by Thomas Carlyle (Chapman & 
Hall, 1873), vol. i. p. 6, the following sentence 
appears :— 

‘The English, one can discern withal, have been per- 
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—_ as brave a people as their neighbours; perhaps, for 
valour of action and true hard labour in this earth, since 
brave peoples were first made in it, there has been none 
braver anywhere or anywhen; but, also, it must be 
owned, in stupidity of speech they have no fellow.” 
GeorceE Price. 
49, Upper Gough Street, Birmingham. 


Lipearres Cnurcues iv. 205, 266, 
304, 327, 387; vi. 15, 96).—There was a library 
at Doncaster, of which there is a catalogue in 
Miller’s History of Doncaster (a more perfect 
catalogue was published in 1821, which is now 
very scarce, but there is a copy in the Borough 
Free Library at Doncaster). It was founded in 
1714 by a society known as the Society of the 
Clergy, which existed at Doncaster from 1714 to 
about 1760. The library perished in the fire 
which destroyed the late church in 1853. Mr. 
Ballinger has written a sketch of the history of 
the Society of the Clergy and their library, which 
will appear in vol. iii. of Old Yorkshire, to be pub- 
lished in October next. J. 8. 


The library at Bromham Church, near Bedford, 
was founded by Thomas, second Baron Trevor, of 
Bromham, and on a slab let into the outside wall, 
on the eastern side of it, is the following inscrip- 
tion, in Roman capitals :— 

This small library was founded and freely given 
For the use of the Minister and Parish of Bromham 
By Thomas Lord Trevor in the year 1740. 
No book to be taken out without leave of the Minister 
Or Lord of the Manor. 
There is the following allusion to the little library 
in Villa Bromhamensis, «a poem in Latiu sapphies, 
written by his brother, Robert, Baron Trevor, 
afterwards, in 1776, created Viscount Hampden, 
and published by his younger son in 1792 :— 
“ Forte si pisces tueatur imber 
Pesuper pendens, hyemansve coelum ; 
Proximi clausum, recreat sacelli 
Docta supellex. 

Fratris hanc olim pietas dicavit 

Publice utendam, officio ministris 

Deditis sacro bona ne librorum 

Copia desit.” 

Allibone’s Dictionary has the following notice 
of the book in which Villa Bromhamensis is to be 
found, and which is a magnificent specimen of 
typography 

“ Hampden, Rob. Trevor, Vice-Com., Britannia, Lath- 
mon, Villa Bromhamensis, Poemata, nunc primum 
curante Filio Joan. Trevor edita, Parma, Typis Bodo- 
niani*, 1792 fol,—115 copies printed—vellum paper, 
15 copies printed. One copy on vellum, sold at Junot s 
sale for 15l. 15s. Ordinary copies have been sold at 
ld. 16s. to 61. 6s. These poems are praised by Lords 
Hardwicke Lyttelton.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The libraries of Grantham ahd Newark-on- 
Trent have been mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” but no 
description given of them. The former, though 


small, is one of the most interesting that I know, 
It is now, I understand, temporarily put away, 
but as I saw it many years ago it was in a chamber 
over the south porch of the church. The books, 
or a considerable number of them, were chained 
to the shelves, and placed on them with their 
fronts instead of their backs outside, the names 
being written in large characters on the edges of 
the leaves. It is to be hoped that when the 
restoration of the church is finished, and they are 
put back in their places, the old arrangement will 
be preserved. If I remember rightly, the library 
consisted in great part of early printed works of 
Latin divinity, and I recollect the custodian telling 
me that most of them were six hundred years old ! 
The Newark library is large, for a parochial 
one, and valuable. It was in asad state of dirt and 
neglect when I used to visit it, a long time ago; 
but I understand that it has since been put in 
order. E. R. 


Your correspondent is in error in stating that 
there is now a library in Skipton parish charch, 
for it was removed in 1880 to the new Skipton 
Grammar School. This library is known as the 
Petyt Library, after the name of its founder, 
Mr. Sylvester Petyt (1640-1719), a native of 
the parish, and sometime Principal of Barnard’s 
Inn. The library, which at its best numbered 
more than 1,800 volumes, was contributed, 
during the years 1708 to 1715, principally by 
Petyt, but also by Mr. Christopher Bateman, 
“of Pater Noster Row, citizen, stationer, and of 
the Common Councill of London, and one of the 
most Eminent Booksellers in England” (I quote 
from the inventory which accompanied his gift),and 
Mr. William Busfeild, of the Inner Temple, 
London. This library bas been very badly used. 
Many of the books have been either stolen or lost, 
and there are now some 1,700. They consist of 
theological works (for the most part), books of 
history, antiquity, and military tracts of the Civil 
Wartime. In the church of Kildwick, a village 
near Skipton, there is also a small library of old 
date. Query, is much known of Christopher Bate- 
man, named above ? W. H. Dawsox. 

Skipton. 


There was, about twenty years ago, one of Dr. 
Thomas Bray's libraries in the vestry of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, London, and I presume it 18 
still there. J. Maske. 


Govuttow (6 §, vi. 69, 216).—I should be 
extremely glad if Me. Estoccer or any other 
reader of “N. & Q.” would produce any atom of 
proof that there ever existed such a man as Sir 
Lewis Goulton, Knt., or that there was ever any 
epitaph to him in Facely Church. The one and 
only document that I know of relating to him is 
in my possession, and I have no hesitation im 
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declaring that document to be false from beginning 
to end, 


“Brep Born” (6 iv. 68, 275; v. 77, 
112, 152, 213, 318, 375, 416 ; vi. 17).—An older 
instance of this collocation is found in the Iliad, 
j, 251, dua tpadev yevovro, but Plato, Polit., 
274, A., yevvar Kai 

James Morison. 


Avtnors or Booxs Wantep (6" S. vi. 209).— 

The author of Translations chi-fly from the Italian of 
Petrarch and Metastasio, Oxford, 1795, was Thomas 
Le Mesurier, of New College, B.A. April 29, 1778; 
M.A. March 4, 1782; Bampton Lecturer 1807; B.D. 
June 17, 1813. The titles of many of his works may be 
seen in Watt, Bill. Britunnica. The only other anony- 
mous work of this author that I have met with is Poems, 
chiefly Sonnets, by the Author of Translations from 
the lialian of Petrarch, Oxford, 1799. Fama. 


Aurnors or Quotations Wantep §. vi. 


“ Calm was her exit,” &c. 
The lines are really :— 
How calm his exit! 

Night dews fall not more gently to the ground, 

Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft.” 
They occur in The Grave, by Robert Blair, Il. 713-15. 

Wa. 
(6t 8, vi. 229.) 

“The parted wave no furrow from the keel,” &c. 
See Young’s Night Thoughts, Night i., “ On Life, Death, 
and Immortality,” ll. 430, &c. F, J. Overton. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Henrici de Bracton de Legihus et Consuetudinibus Anglia 
Libri Quinque. Edited by Sir Travers Twies, Q.C., for 
the Master of the Rolls. Vol. V. (Longmans & Co.) 

Votume V. begins with a treatise on Entry (de /ngressu), 

that is, on the process of recovering possession of land 

demised for a term at the expiration of the lease. The 
writ of entry was devised early in the reign of Henry 

III. to supply a defect in the jurisdiction of the Curia 

Regis, which was found inadequate to meet the require- 

ments of the changed conditions of tenure, when feudal 

tenants holding by personal service were being gradually 
superseded by free cultivators of the soil holding under 

Jeases at fixed rents. Up to this time the king's 

justiciaries had refused to take cognizance of the con- 

tract between the owner and cultivator of the soil, 
which was known to the Roman law as locatio, conductio, 
so that there was no legal remedy to enforce payment of 
rent or to recover possession at the end of the term 
until the new procedure was introduced of which 

Bracton was the first exponent. The development of 

the new system is explained by Sir Travers Twiss in the 

introduction to this volume with his accustomed learn- 
ing and skill, and his c ta-y enables students of 

Bracton’s text to understand the progress of this silent 

revolution in the conditions of tenancy and the principles 

of geerotenee. Bracton’s treatise implies that the 
right to the use and profits of land was then recognized 
by the courts as distinct from the right to the dominion 
or freehold ; whilst the firmarius, or lessee for a term, 
who is now mentioned for the first time, enjoyed definite 
rights and was liable to distraint if his rent remained 


unpaid, 


The rest of this volume is pied by a treatise on 
the plea of Right (de Recto), which, with its subdivisions 
on Essoins and Defaults, will be left unread except by 
legal antiquaries unless some stray readers of the in- 
troduction are beguiied by the consummate skill of the 
editor into searching for crumbs of real historical in- 
terest hidden under a mass of dreary technicalities. 
For example, the legal division of the hour into forty 
moments, dated from the eighth century, when the 
Venerable Bede is reputed to have introduced into 
England the system of dating events from the Christian 
era. Again, the legal period of a year and a day arose 
from the tenderness of the law in ensuring to the de- 
faulter a full year of grace, seeing that the year con- 
sisted of six hours over the 365 days. The doctrine of 
Essoins protected the feudal tenant from arbitrary 
forfeiture; whilst the writ of quo warranto was invented 
to bar the claims of Norman landowners in England who 
elected to be subject to the French king after the 
cession of Normandy to France. Sir Travers Twiss 
takes occasion to defend himself against critics of his 
previous volumes, who have found fault with his render- 
ing of the word vicecomes, by showing that the Anglo- 
Norman viscount was a more important officer than 
either the scirgerefa or the sheriff of the Tudor reigns. 
But this proves nothing more than that the sheriff's 
powers were different at different periods of history, for 
he cannot deny that the sheriff has been described as 
vicecomes in Latin ever since the Norman conquest ; and 
to be consistent he should contend that the Anglo- 
Norman comes was properly styled count instead of earl. 


Stuties in Nidderdale. By Joseph Lucas, F.G.S. 
(Stock.) 
Mr. Lucas, we conclude, is a geologist by profession. 
These Nidderdale studies are non-geological, but they are 
the compilation of one who has evidently had a rigid 
scientific training, and who not only knows how to 
observe but also what things are worth notice and what 
are not. He has a keen interest in folk-lore, dialects, 
botany, local manners, and the hundred other things 
which attract cultivated people when they wander from 
our great cities into what are to them rural. solitudes, 
Nidderdale is in the mountain region of Yorkshire, 
Though the hills are not high when measured by the 
same scale #8 those of the Alps or the Pyrenees, they 
have a distinctly mountain character, and their valleys 
were, till very recent times, almost as much cut off from 
each other as if their crests had been covered by ever- 
lasting snow. In such a district old world thoughts and 
manners linger. Mr. Lucas has evidently spent many 
days in Nidderdale, and has carefully recorded what he 
has seen. These extracts from the contents of his note- 
books are so useful and amusing that we trust he bas 
not exhausted his store. There are a few engravings of 
varying degrees of excellence. All are useful as repre- 
senting things which civilization is fast removing from 
our eyes. The strange cheese-press figured at p. 29 is 
identical in plan with one we saw many years ago in 
an eastern shire. We did not suppose that a single 
example of this very simple contrivance had survived. 
The branderi, which he also figures, is useful as explain- 
ing a term of frequent occurrence in old inventories, 
which we have known re more than one learned 
archzologist. The stand for holding the rush-light is 


curious; such things must once have been in almost 
every household; we have never had the good fortune to 
meet withone. The latter pages of the book are occupied 
by a glossary of the dislect very carefully compiled. We 
are sorry, however, that so much space has been occu- 
pied by derivations; philology is not Mr. Lucas’s 
strongest point. As an observer his work is usually 
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first rate, but we are bound to call in question many of 
his conclusions as to word-parentage. ‘Ihe opinion that 
the dialect of Nidderdale contains a number of Gaelic 
words is very unlikely to receive the sanction of those 
best able to weigh the evidence by which it is sought to 
support it. That there is a Celtic admixture no one 
will call in question; but that the Celtic words have 
come through a Gaelic channel is in a high degree 
improbable. 


Memoir of Alexander Seton, Earl of Dunfermline, Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session and Chancellor of Scot- 
land. By George Seton, M.A., Advocate. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

Tuts is an édition de luxe of what has clearly been to its 

author a labour of love. Those of our readers who are 

acquainted with Mr. Seton's charming work on Scottish 

Heraldry will not need to be told this. We have here 

everything connected with the subject of the book that 

could interest the historical student, the herald, the 
genealogist, and the archzologist. The result is a book 
worthy of its author's high reputation, and which we 
trust will be, as we are half promised, the forerunner of 

a series of memoirs of the Lords President of the Court 

of Session, for whom we could wish no better biographer. 

Chancellor Seton himself, the “shaveling" President, 

“more meet to say masse in Salamanca nor to bear office 

in Christian and reformed Commonwealls,” stands out 

before us in bolder relief than he ever did before. It is 
certain that the Chancellor's was a many-sided intellect. 

Not improbably something of his wsthetic bent may 

be ascribed to the time when he pronounced orations 

“coram Pontifice” in Rome, for then, as now, the 

Curia sought to influence men in divers ways and 

through varied means. When at home, and at the helm 

of state, he laboured hard to “ purge the Bordours of all 
the chiefest malefactouris” that infested them, even as 

Hercules laboured to purge the “escuries of Augeas the 

King of Elide.” And he kept the Feast of the Nativity 

with great solemnity, much remarked upon by the 

dourer sort of the followers of the Evangel. “ Priscorum 
ietas repetenda parentum,” quoth Lord Dunfermline. 

‘he greatest names in the Scottish Peerage are found on 

the roll of the mourners who conveyed the Chancellor to 

the Kirk of Dalgety, “by the sea-side.” There the waves 
still break and the Chancellor still sleeps. 


An Anglo-Saxon pease, based on the MS. Collections 
of the late Joseph Bosworth, D.D. Edited and enlarged 
by T. Northcote Toller, M.A, Parts I. and II. A—Hw. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tue hearty thanks of all students are due to the Dele- 
tes of the Clarendon Press for the valuable series of 

ictionaries which they have published; and especially 
ought we, as Englishmen, to be grateful for the present 
work, the first two parts of which are now before us, 

Although it is nominally based on the manuscript col- 

lections of the late Dr. Bosworth, and is in a certain sense 

an enlargement and revision of his Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary, published more than twenty years ago, yet so 
greatly have the study, and consequently the knowledge, 
of Anglo-Saxon increased, and so much greater is now 
the material for a work of this kind, that the two books 
have really very little in common. At the time of his 
death Dr. Bosworth, who had devoted a great deal of 
time and labour to the preparation of a second edition 
of his Dictionary, had finally revised the whole of the 

288 pages which form Part I. of the present work, and 

had also made some progress with a few of the succeed- 

ing sheets. But Prof. Toller’s task has been far greater 
than merely utilizing such material as had been collected 
by orth, are several points in which 


Prof. Toller—and probably Dr. Bosworth himself, if he 
had had the advantage of the light thrown on the sub- 
ject during the past ten years—would have preferred a 
different arrangement of the work, and some points on 
which he, as well as many other Anglo-Saxon scholars, 
differ from Dr. Bosworth, but it has been thought best 
to leave these to be noted in the preface to the complete 
work. In many parts it was found, on examination of 
the material accumulated by Dr. Bosworth, that little or 
nothing had been added to the first edition, and the col- 
lection of the necessary material therefore fell to the 
present editor, and those only who have had experience 
in such work can form an idea of the labour involved 
in such a task. It is always easy to find errors, imper- 
fections, or omissions in a dictionary ; in no class of books 
is it more easy, and the present work is, of course, no 
exception. But the second part, which is mainly Prof. 
Toller’s own work, shows everywhere such evidence of 
the painstaking and conscientious care of the editor, that 
we, with all students of our language, look forward with 
the highest expectations to the completion of an ex- 
cellent work, the importance and value of which to the 
student cannot be over estimated. 


Ir is with extreme regret we record the death, on 
Tuesday last, at his seat, Ettington Park, Stratford-on- 
Avon, of our old and fr t correspondent Mr. Evelyn 
Philip Shirley. So suddenly must the end have come, 
that it was only on Monday last we received a paper 
from him. Mr. Shirley was born in 1812, and educated 
at Eton and Oxford. 

The Orders of Chivalry is the title of a new book by 
Major J. H. Lawrence-Archer, which will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. It will contain 
accounts of the various existing orders. 

Flights of Fancy: a Medley of Quips and Cranks in 
Prose and Verse, by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, is announced 
as forthcoming. It will be comprised in six numbers, 
each complete in itself. 


Mr. E. Watrorp will contribute to the October 
number of the Antiquarian Magazine a paper on the 
forthcoming exhibition of the Horners’ Company, illus- 
trated with an engraving of a curious old horn book, 
associated with the name of Shakspeare. 


PMotices tao Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

R. H. B.—You would greatly oblige us by, in future, 
writing your various communications on separate pieces 
of paper. 

W. F. Carter.—We shall be happy to forward a pre- 
paid letter to our correspondent. 

R. Spencer. —For proposed mottoes for drinking cups, 
see “N. & Q.,” 6t 8. v. 155, 395; vi. 177. 

H. ©. F. Wayzgoose ").—See “ N. & Q.,” 8. iv, 80. 

W. B.—A is in accordance with usage. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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May be had at all the Railway Bookstalls, 


BRADSHAW’S 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS (1s. each), or complete in cloth case, 5s, 6¢.; each Section forming a complete HANDBOOK, with Steel 
Engraved Illustrations, and Mars oF THE METROPOLIS, THE ENVIRONS OF Loypos, ard Plans of the Cities of LivERrooL, MaNcuss- 
ex, Susrriztp, Hutt, Epixsuncs, Giascow, &c, ; Tourist Mars of the Istz or Wient, or Man, and 
Istanps, Norta WaLzs, the Exciisa LAKE District, Tas Lakes or ScoTianp, &c., and Complete Map of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

SECTION I.—Contains a Descriptive Guide through London and its Environs, the Crystal Palace, Windsor, Hampton Court, 
&c., the following Railways, their Branches and Connexions:—The South Eastern ; London, Chatham and Dover; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast ; London and South-Western, the Isle of Wight and Channel Islands ; Bristol and Exeter ; North 
Devon ; South Devon, Cornwall and West Cornwall. 

SECTION II. —Contains Tours in North and South Wales; and the Great Western ; Great Fastern; Great Northern; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Li e; North-Western ; South Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Chester Railways, &e. 

SECTION mm. —Contains Tours in the English Lakes, the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the following 
Railways :—London and North-Western; Lancashire and Yorkshire; North Stafford; Midland; North-Eastern. 

SECTION IV.—Contains Tours in the Iakes of Killarney, Donegal and the Western Highlands; the Great Southern and 
Western; Midland Great Western; Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford; Dublin and Drogheda; Belfast and Northern Counties; 
Irish North-Western; Ulster Railways ; also Tours in the Scottish Lake District ; Ayr (the Land of Burns) and the Western High- 
lands, Staffa and Iona ; with a description of the Caledonian, North British, Glasgow, and South-Western Railways. 


THE REVISED EDITIONS OF 


BRADSHAW’S 
ILLUSTRATED CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


BELGIUM and the RHINE, including Ten Days in HOLLAND, with a Plans, &c. 
FRANCE, with Maps, Plans, &c. ‘ 

GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &e. 

ITALY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. 

SPAIN, by Dr. CHARNOCK, F.S.A., with Maps, Plans, &e. 

SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Plans, &e. 

The TYROL, or Notes for Trav ellers i in the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, with Illustrations, Maps, ke. 
NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS... 

BRITTANY, with a Complete Itinerary and Guide to all the Objects of Interest, with Maps, cloth 
BRADSHAW’S COMPLETE GUIDE through PARIS and its _—a with Map and numerous 


Engravings, cloth ... 2 6 
ditto in Paper Cover, without Illustrations | 1 6 
BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS, convenient for the pocket. Bound in cloth, ‘each 1 0 
BRADSHAW'’S Anglo-French. BRADSHAW’S Anglo-Italian. 
BRADSHAW’S Anglo-German. BRADSHAW'S Anglo-Spanish, 


London: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO. Albert Square. 


PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 


British magus will save trouble and expense by obtaining their Passports through the above Agency. No personal attend- 


Cost of Baepert, 2s.; Visas, various, according to Consulate Charges. 
Fee obtaining Passport, 1s. 6¢.; Visas, ls, each, 


Pack’s Pyrenees. Kellar’s, Leuthold’s, and Zeigler’s M: Tyrol. Harper 
Europe and the East. O’Shea’s Spain ‘and Portugal, 


of Murray's and Baedeker’s Guides. Experienced Couriers engaged on Application. Passport Cases from 
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THE WAR IN EGYPT, 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


Has expressed himself as being highly pleased with the Portraits of 
Sm Garnet Wo and ApmiraL Seymour. 
United Service Gazette. 


SEE THE PORTRAIT, IN COLOURS, OF 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR BE. D. HAMLEY. K.C.M.G, 


(COMMANDING SECOND DIVISION) 
GIVEN WITH THIS WEEK’S NUMBER OF THE NEW SERIES OF 


THE 


PICTORIAL WORLD. 


SIXPENCE; POST FREF, 6}/. 


Being the Fourth of a Series, to be coitinued Weekly, of Portraits of the Generals commanding 
Her Majesty's Forces in Egypt. 


PICTORIAL WORLD : 99, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, F.C. 


Printed by JOHN C. Athenseam Press, Took’s Court, ancery Lane, E.C.: and Published by the said 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS, at No. 20, Wellington street, stra W.C,—Saturday, September 3, 1582. 
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